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War-time Rates : | Liquor Arrests and Convictions |Federal Program 


Of Income Taxes 
Urged in Senate 


Lower Living Costs Would 


Reduce Burden, Propon-, 
ents Declare in Debate on) 


Revenue Measure 


Opposed as Hardship 
On Small Taxpayers 


Bond Issue of Five Billions Is 
Proposed as Alternative by 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Connally 
Asks Excess Profits Levy 


In resuming consideration of the tax 
bill May 14, the Senate proceeded at once 
to the income tax rates. It began dis- 
cussion of the amendment to provide levies 
of 6 per cent on incomes of $4,000 or less 


and of 12 per cent on all above that 
amount, with surtaxes ranging to 65 per 
cent. 

This was proposed in lieu of the 3 per 
cent levy on incomes of $4,000 or less, of 
6 per cent on the next $4,000 and of 9 
per cent on additional amounts, with sur- 
taxes ranging to 45 per cent on incomes 
exceeding $1,000,000. 

Wartime Rates Proposed 

The 1918 income tax rates proposed in 
the amendment of Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to the tax bill would 
work an undue hardship on the man of 
small or moderate sized income and would 
cause him to carry the major portion of 
the tax burden, it was contended. This 


was the second day of consideration of | 


the tax bill and the suggested increase in 
the income and surtax rates. 
While this contention was made by Sen- 


ator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, it was) 


argued on the other hand that sacrifices 
such as were made during the war period 
should be made in the present time of 
difficulty, that levies should be made on 
incomes rather than on commodities 
which those without any income would 
have to purchase, and that the 
though carrying the 1918 figures, would in 


fact be lighter because of reduced living | 


costs. 
Bond Issue Suggested 

Supporting the Couzens amendment 
were Senators Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton; Cohen ‘(Dem.), of Georgia, and Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

Senator Lewis 
posed the issuance of a five billion dollar 
bond issue instead of raising the income 
tax rates even above the present law with 
the revenue to be obtained from estates 
to be used in amortization of the bond 
issue. 

No agreement has been reached as to 
a time for voting on the proposed in- 
come tax schedule, though an attempt was 
made by Senator Smoot ‘Rep.), 
Finance Committee Chairman, nominally 
in charge of the bill, to limit debate. Pro- 
test was made, however, and his pro- 
posal was withdrawn. 

Excess Profits Levy Urged 


Senator Connally ‘Dem.), of Texas, of- | 


‘fered an amendment to provide for rein- 
stating of the excess profits tax levied 
during the World War. 


Senator Dill maintained that those who | 


would be affected by the Couzens amend- 
ment would not be “unjustly treated” if 
the rates are placed into effect. He de- 
clared that the “process of individualism 
and capitalism has gone to such an ex- 
tent that it must be curbed somehow.” 

Not only must we use war methods to 
bring back prosperity, the Washington 
Senator said, but we must also “use war 
methods to save what little prosperity we 
have. We made sacrifices during the war,” 
he said, “and we should be willing to make 
sacrifices now. These tax rates will not 
be socialism, communism, confiscation or 
limitation on great fortunes. They will 
be a method of far-sighted legislation by 
which democracy defends itself.” 

Senator Dill asserted that the wealthy 


and the powerful could well afford to pay | 
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America Produces 


Third of All Apples 


World Output Is Surveyed by 
Agriculture Department 


The total number of cultivated apple 
trees in the world is about 415,000,000 
and they produce about 550,000,000 bush- 
els a year, according to a pamphlet sum- 
marizing the world apple situation, made 
public by the Department of Agriculture 
May 14. Thirty-four per cent of the apple 
acreage is in the United States, the De- 
partment said, although this country ranks 
only third in apple consumption per capita. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

France leads in per capita consumption 
of apples, with 60 pounds consumption u 
year, and Germany 
pounds, followed by 
51.6; Switzerland, 40.5; Australia, 39.7 
Poland, 36.5; New Zealand, 36.5; United 
Kingdom, 31.7; and Canada, 28.8. These 
figures are the averages for the years 
1927-28 to 1930-31. 


World Production Shown 


Of the total world production of apples! 


the United States supplies an average of 
35 per cent, France 12.5 per cent, Russia 
9, Germany 8, Poland 5.5, Switzerland 2.5. 
Rumania 2.5; Canada, 2.4, England and 
Wales 2.2, and all other countries 20.4 per 
cent. 

Apples entering into foreign trade 
amount to about 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bushels a year, the United States leading 
in this trade with an average of 15,500,000 
bushels, followed by Canada, 4,000,000; 
Australia, 3,250,000; Italy, 1,700,000; Yugo- 
Slavia, 1,550,000; New Zealand, 965,000, and 
Russia, about 500,000. 

The United Kingdom and Germany are 
by far the largest importers of apples, 
taking almost 70 per cent of the total en- 
tering foreign trade. 

World production of dessert and cooking 
apples has shown an upward trend in re- 
P eont years, accor: ing to a survey by the 
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rates, | 


(Dem.), of Illinois, pro- | 


of Utah, | 


is second with 52.7} 
the United States, | 


Column 6.] | 


Larger Force, Says 


ROHIBITION enforcement activities 
have resulted in more arrests, convic- 
tions, seizures and “padlockings” during 
the first 10 months of the current fiscal 
}year than during all of the fiscal year 
1930-31, according to statistics made avail- 
able May 14 at the Bureau of Prohibition. 
Increased results are commensurate with 
the increase of one-third in the numerical 
strength of the field force, it was stated 
|}at the Bureau. 

During April the enforcement work con- 
tinued to show improvement on the basis 
of statistics compiled at the Bureau. 
| “Comparing the figures with April of 1931, 

the increases are consistent with the in- 
| crease in enforcement officers,” Col. Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, Director of the Bureau, 
|; commented. 

| As the Summer recesses approach, the 
}courts are beginning to clear their dock- 
ets of prohibition cases, according to the 
statistics, which show that there were 25,- 
877 unfinished cases on March 31 and only 
| 24,642 on April 30. ; 

Results of Enforcement 

In order to secure wider circulation of 
| Statistics showing prohibition enforcement 
| work, the Bureau has enlarged its mailing 
| lists to include 250 additional newspapers, 
especially papers in small cities, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau. 

Figures giving arrests, convictions, per- 
manent injunctions, seizures of automo- 
biles and stills, and jail sentences during 





“Bargains in Brains’ 
Available to Industry 
Declares Dr. Klein 


Unemployed Executives Are 
A Loss to Business, He 
Says in Urging Creation 
Of Openings for Idle 


Clear-visioned business houses have an 
opportunity to acquire remarkable “bar- 
gains in brains” because executives of 
proved ability and great potential useful- 
ness are unemployed, said Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
radio address May 15 over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The executive, or white-collar employe 
jin the higher grades, has a distinctive 
| value because of his creative contributions, 
Dr. Klein said. He generally makes jobs 
for many others. 

The condition of unemployed executives 
|is often overlooked, the Asisstant Secre- 
tary declared. He recommended that dif- 
ferent industries set up effective, vigorous 
agencies to bring about so far as possible 
the speedy placement of men and women 
}in a given line, as they are seldom able 
to use with satisfaction the services of 
national and State employment offices. 

‘Bargains’ Obtainable 

The address follows in part: 

“Practically every human being is in- 
terested in bargains. And many remark- 
able bargains are obtainable today. Com- 
modity prices in our stores, for merchan- 
dise of excellent quality, are at a most 
attractive level. Raw materials for manu- 
facturing production can be procured very 
cheaply. In all the different spheres you 
can acquire desirable things on highly 
advantageous terms. F 

“I would like very much to call to your 
attention something else—not a commod- 
ity or stock, but in some ways an infi- 
nitely more valuable, more vital item for 
}our national well-being—which may be 
secured at the present moment at a very 
| genuine bargain. I mean the _ business 
| services of trained, capable executives who, 
through no fault or failure or shortcom- 
ing of their own, find themselves now 
without employment—and often. I regret 
| to say, in a condition that borders closely 
|on desperation and utter wretchedness. 

Humane Methods 


“Please do not misunderstand by refer- 
| ences to ‘bargains in brains.’ Nothing could 





be further from my thought than the idea | 


| of suggesting that any employer should 
| capitalize hard times, or trade upon the 
misery of a fellow human being by offer- 
jing a too-low wage when he is in need. 
“Such a viewpoint would be wholly con- 
trary to my staunch belief in the general 
principle of high wages for good work— 
a principle whose economic utility has 
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Exceed Those Made Last Year| 0f Roads Enlarged 


‘Results of Enforcement Commensurate With 


Prohibition Bureau 


the first 10 months of the current fiscal 
year and during all of the 1930-31 year 
follow, with 1930-31 figures in parenthe- 
ses: 

Arrests, 74,569 (71,428); convictions by 
verdicts and pleas of guilty, 57,952 (51,- 
360); jail sentences, 40,058 (30,108); auto- 
mobiles seized, 10,391 (8,499); still seized, 
21,803 (21,541). 

The statement issued by Col. Woodcock 
on the basis of the April report of activi- 
ties and sent to newspapers throughout 
the country follows in full text: 


Col. Woodcock’s Statement 


I am enclosing a copy of the April en- 
forcement activities. The following state- 
ment calls attention to the important 
items from a comparative standpoint: 

Combined State and Federal activities 
are slightly less than last month in arrest 
cases, seiziires of automobiles and stills. 
Comparing the figure with April of 1931, 
the increases are consistent with the in- 
crease in the enforcement officers. 

During April, there were 7,395 arrests, 
2,333 stills and 1,322 automobiles seized 
The corresponding figures for April of last 
year are 6,831 arrests, 1,963 stills and 822 
automobiles. The percentage of increase 


in arrests is 8.2 per cent, stills 18.8 per cent | 


and 60.8 per cent in automobiles. 
There was a decrease in the seizure of 


spirits and wine but an increase in beer | 


compared with last month. The same 
holds true in making a comparison with 
last year’s seizures. 

While the number of cases placed on the 


;docket was approximately 500 less than 


during March, there were 1,443 more cases 
terminated during April than during 
March. The number of convictions for 
the month exceeded last month by 1,459. 
The percentage of convictions for April 
was 89.3. This percentage is for combined 
activities. The percentage of convictions 
in Federal cases this month is 89.4, as 


against 87.6 last month and 85.7 in April, | 


1931. 

There were 471 jury trials this month, 
124 cases resulted in acquittals which is 26 
per cent. This is a decrease over last year 
of about 2 per cent. The number of Fed- 
eral cases pending on April 30, 20,539, an 
approximate decrease of 1,700 cases as 
compared with last month. . 

The increase in bills of complaint filed, 
5, is very slight over last month, but a ma- 
terial increase of 176 over last year. The 
number of permanent injunctions granted 
fell below last month's figures by 102, but 
shows an increase of 78 over last year. 


Large Cities Ranked 
In Order of Literacy 





Long Beach and Peoria Lead 
With Fall River at Bottom 
Of Committee List 





Twelve cities in the United States with | 
a population over 100,000 have less than 1 


per cent of their residents above ten years 
cf age in the illiterate class, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, announced orally 
May 14. 

Long Beach, Calif., and Peoria, Ill., rank 
first with five-tenths of 1 per cent illiter- 
ate. Fall River, Mass. has the highest 


illiteracy and with a percentage of 10.2) 


ranks at the bottom of a list of 93. 
Spokane, Wash., which ranked first in 

1920 in the scale of least illiteracy, dropped 

to fifth place in 1930. This city has seven- 


tenths of 1 per cent unable to read and | 


write. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 
The other first 12 cities which have less 


than 1 per cent illiterate are: Salt Lake | 


City, Des Moines. Tulsa, Wichita, Fort 
Wayne, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Se- 
attle, and San Diego. 

Twenty cities have les than 2 per cent 
but more than 1 per cent; 19 have less 
than 3 per cent but 
cent; 
more than 3 per cent; 19 have less than 
5 per cent but more than 4 per cent; 
have less than 6 per cent but more than 
5 per cent; and 3 have less than 7 per 
cent but more than 6 per cent. 

Statistics on well-known cities geograph- 


ically distributed, for example, show 
widely marked differences: 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Washington, 


D. C., Los Angeles, and St. Louis have be- 
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‘Decline in F oreign Industries 


| 


Reduces Exports of Machinery 


By J. E. Walsh 


} |S general decline in production re- 
| quirements throughout the world 
during 1931 had an adverse effect on 
shipments abroad of American indus- 
trial equipment, which dropped from 
$221,000.000 during 1930 to $138,000,000 
in the year under review or a total of 
37.5 per cent. However. in connection 
with the latter total it should be borne 
in mind that the figures given afford a 
comparison with exports for previous 
years On the basis of value returns only, 

Thus, in view of price declines in cer- 
tain machinery lines a comparison of 
volume shipments of this type of equip- 
ment would seem to indicate a more 
| favorable situation than that suggested 
} above. Of course, the decrease in this 
| trade was not unexpected in view of 

prevailing difficulties and the inability 

of foreign buyers, to maintain the active 

demand established in preceding years. 
| Moreover, American manufacturers 

encountered unusually keen competi- 
| tion from leading machinery producers 
| abroad, who in an effort to offset the 
| effects of a dull market in their own 


| countries sought to find an outlet for 


their commodities through an export 
sales campaign conducted on excep- 
tionally liberal terms. Additional ob- 


Industrial Machinery Division, Department of Commerce 


stacles were placed in the way of 
American exporters of industrial equip- 
ment as a result of currency fluctuations 
and various protective measures adopted 
by certain foreign governments. 

As usual, Europe furnished a greater 
demand for this type of American 
equipment than any other area, its pro- 
portion during the period amounting to 
53.4 per cent of the total exports of in- 
dustrial machinery from the United 
States. However, the actual value of 
European purchases dropped from $89,- 
125,000 in 1930 to $73,665,000 in 1931. Of 
the latter total, approximately half was 
shipped to Soviet Russia and the out- 
standing item consisted of metal-work- 


ing machinery of highly specialized 
types. 
The trade in industrial machinery 


covered a wide variety of items and ex- 


tended to more than 100 markets 
throughout the world. For the first 
time on record Soviet Russia led all 


other countries in purchases of this type 
of American equipment, although its to- 
tal declined from $39,800,000 in 1930 to 
about $38.000,000 in 1931. About 60 per 
cent of the 1931 figure consisted of 
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ty 


more than 2 per! 
12 have less than 4 per cent but | 


4| 


Average Cost of Highways Per 
Mile Being Reduced, Says 


Agriculture Department 


A SUBSTANTIAL expansion in Federal- 
|+*% aid road projects approved for con- 
struction took place in April, the total es- 
|timated cost of the approved projects 
| rising from $55,562,478 as of March 31 to 
| $73,994,248 April 30, according to informa- 
| tion made available May 14 at the Bureau 
}of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
| There was also a small increase in the 
| projects actually under construction, ac- 
{cording to the Bureau, showing that the 
}road construction program still is hold- 
jing at about the normal level. The fol- 
lowing additional information was made 
available: 

Bureau statistics show a steady reduc- 
tion in the last three years in the average 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 16, 1932 


Oil Regulation 
By Federal-State | 
Board Is Sought 


i ; | 
Immediate Action to Check | 
Depletion of Resources | 
Asked at House Hearing 


By State Advisory Group | 


‘Additional Revenue | 
| From Taxes Forecast 


Restriction on Imports Urged 
As Protection to Domestic | 





| 
}cost per mile of the road program. At 
/the end of April, for instance, a mileage 


construction March 31, 1930, was being 


|improved at a substantially lower total} 


| At the end of April, the program actu- 
ally under construction called for im- 
provement of 8,738.6 miles of road at a 
| cost of $199,725,939, while the program un- 
der way on March 31, 1930, provided for 
construction of only, 8,186.1 miles at a 
toal cost of $211,430,846. 

Average costs a year ago also were 
larger, the mileage as of March 31, 1931, 
having been 10,388.4 at a cost of $260,713,- 
962. 

The total mileage of Federal-aid roads 
on which construction has been completed 
|rose during April from 100,697.5 to 100,- 
917. The estimated total cost of projects 
under construction advanced from $198,- 
941,063 to $199,725,939. The mileage of 
roads under construction rose from §8,- 
440 to 8,738.6 and the mileage approved 
for construction but on which work has 
not yet begun rose from 3,185.1 to 3,985.5. 





able for new projects was reduced during 
the month to $82,020,323 from $94,453,478 
March 31. 


Proposed Changes 
In Army Supply Bill 
Rejected by House 





Amendments to Restrict 
Transfers of Officers and 
Reduce Allotment for 
Travel Are Defeated 


The House considered, without final ac- 
tion, May 14, the War Deparf#.. 4% ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 11897), but de- 
feated several proposed amendments of- 
fered during the day. These included: 


| hibiting a retired Army officer trom hold- 
ing another position in the Government, 
| offered by Representative Connery (Dem.), 
of Lynn, Mass. 


the fiscal vear 1933, by Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City. 
Expense Fund Cut Rejected 

Another proposal by Mr. LaGuardia to 





reduce by $1,000,000 the $4,126,865 allotted | 
in the bill for travel expenses for officers | 


and men. 


: | 
One of the controversial provisions of 


the bill, that providing compulsory retire- 
ment of 2,000 officers of the Army, was 
disposed of on May 13. (Discussion of 
that provision appeared in the issue of 
May 14.) 

Other sections of the bill on which the 
Committee expects most opposition are 
those eliminating the Reserve Officers 
training camp, military training camps, 
and civilian rifle clubs. Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., stated orally May 
14 that the bill would be taken up again 
on May 17. 

Transfer Restriction Defeated 

Considerable debate was _ precipitated 
May 14 when Representative LaGuardia 
offered his amendment to restrict the 
transfers of officers and men from one 
post to another during the fiscal year 
| 1933. He contended that this amendment 
{would carry out a provision which was 
included in the economy bill as it passed 
the House. 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of Vicks- 
| burg, Miss., chairman of the subcommit- 
| tee in charge of the bill, pointed out that 
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‘Economic Aid Asked 
\For Pacific Northwest 
| 














Informs President 


President Hoover was informed May 14 
by a group of business men from the Pa- 
cific northwestern States, headed by J. J. 
Underwood, of Seattle, Wash., that a des- 
perate situation exists in the Northwest, 
!the consequences of which may be “very 
serious” unless Congress soon affords re- 
‘lief that will start the industries of that 
| section running again. 
| The group told the President, Mr. Un- 
| derwood stated orally at the White House, 
| that 120,000 men are out of work in three | 
|northwestern States in the forest and 
| fisheries industries alone. Means of sup- | 
| porting the unemployed are exhausted, | 
|they said, and they do not know how to 
| face another Winter. 
| The delegation discussed with the Pres- | 
{ident the Hawley-Jones bill, which would | 
place a surtax on imports equivalent to} 
the difference in the rate of exchange on 
the day of shipment. They told the Presi- | 
dent that only by thus making up for de- 
| preciated currency can the flood of Eu- 
ropean imports be curtailed to a point 
| where American products can compete. 

The delegation showed the President 
a telegram from Governor Roland H. Hart- 
ley, of Washington, which follows in part: 
|*‘We cannot endure another Winter of un- 
}employment and hardships such as we 
now are passing through without very nat | 


}rious consequences. I am fearful of what 
;}may happen unless Congress provides re- 
| rief that will enable us to start our indus- 
tries again.” 


| of roads materially larger than that under | 


The amount of Federal-aid funds avail- | 


A proposal to strike out the section pro- | 


A proposal to restrict the transfer of | 
officers from one post to another during 


Situation Is ‘Desperate,’ Group | 


| Industry; Concerted Plan of | 
Prorating Yield Advised 





Creation of a Federal-Interstate Oil 
; Conservation Board, whose powers would 
|chiefly be recommendatory, was urged 
|May 14 by two members of the Oil States 
Advisory Committee who appeared before 
| the House Committee on Judiciary to ask 
|for favorable action on proposals for the 
| conservation of oil and gas and protection 
| of American sources from injury, correla- 
| tion of domestic and foreign production 
| and consenting to an interstate compact 
(for such purposes. 
| This action was urged by W. H. Cooley 
| of Bakersfield, Calif.. and Warwick M. 
| Downing of Denver, Colo., who said that 
enactment would give some relief to the 
now “acute demoralization” of the Amer- 
ican oil industry. 
Threefold Purpose 
The plan has a threefold purpose, Mr. 


(1) Consent to a compact among States 
for certain objectives relative to con- 
servation; (2) to set up a so-called Fed- 
eral-Interstate Oil Conservation Board, 
which would act as a cooperating medium 


|tax upon it. 


Downing told the Committee, as follows: | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office. Washington, D. C. 


Second Beer Vote 
Petitioned in House 


Action Assured on Plan to Le- 
galize Beverage and Tax It 
3 Cents a Pint 


HE necessary number of signatures, 


| 145, were affixed May 14 to a. petition 


in the House to discharge the Committee 
or 


n Ways and Means from further con- | 


sideration of proposals before it to amend 
the Volstead Act by legalizing 2.75 per 
cent beer and placing a tax of 3 cents per 
pint. 


} According to sponsors of the proposal, 


Representatives Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, Ill, 


j}and O'Connor (Dem.), of New York City, 


the petition will be called up for a vote 
on May 23, which is the earliest possible 


date on which it can be brought before | 


the House under the rule. 
This will present the second opportunity 


in the House to get members on record on | 


the beer question this session, the first 
having come when Representative Cullen 
(Dem.), of New York City, offered an 
amendment to the tax bill when it was 
pending in the House which would have 
legalized 2.75 per cent beer and placed a 
That amendment was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of 132 to 216. 
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Bill for Restriction 


Of Railroad Holding 
Companies Opposed 


Rayburn Measure Would Be 
Final Step Toward Fed- 
eral Ownership, Mr. Beck 
Tells House Group 





Declaring that enactment of the Ray- 
burn railroad holding company bill 





between the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and the Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee, entailing no expense to the Fed- 
eral Governemnt, and (3) the restriction 
of imports of gas and oil on the same 
basis as the States would be restricted in 
production. 

“The oil industry is a $12,000,000,000 in- 
dustry. with 2,000,000 investors and with 
2,500,000 workers,” Mr. Downing said. “It 
pays taxes of nearly $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually, and it directly affects the pros- 
perity of 21,000,000 of our people.” 

His statement, on behalf of the Oil 
States Advisory Committe, follows in part: 


Loss of Revenue 
“The principal product of the industry, 


power of the nation, fixed and automo- 
tive. It is the prerequisite to our national 
defense. The loss of public revenue by 
reason of this demoralization is almost 
unbelievable. The loss to the States prob- 
ably exceeds $100,000,000 per annum, In 
income taxes to the Federal Government, 
such loss is undoubtedly much greater. 


able. Without conservation, it is more sub- 
ject to waste than perhaps ail our other 
resources combined, and will speedily be 
exhausted. Properly consereved, our na- 
tional supply should last indefinitely. 
| Surely no more important legislation could 
be presented to Congress. 

“In respect to the oil well, if the proper 
use is not made of the reservoir energy, 
the production of the well may not ex- 
}ceed one-fourth of the amount recover- 
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Control of Exchange 


Is Planned by Japan 

Gold Standard Is Abandoned 
By Siam, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Siam has suspended the gold standard, 
while Japan is considering control of ex- 
| change to curb a possible flight of capital, 
| according to information made available, 
May 14, by the Department of Commerce. 

The Siamese baht was revalued, effec- 
tive May 11, resuming the relationship to 
sterling which obtained prior to Great 
Britain's suspension of the gold standard 
in September, 1931, according to a cable- 
gram from the Assistant Commercial At- 
tache, Charles E. Brookhart, at Bangkok 

The following additional information 
| was supplied by the Department: 
| According to the present arrangement, 
the pound sterling is again held equal to 
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To Replace Sl 


(“OOPERATION between municipali- 
4 ties and private enterprises for the 
elimination of slums and the construc- 
tion of proper housing is recommended 
in the latest report of the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

In this and in the provision of suit- 
able homes for wage earners is said to 
lie “a potential market for business 
compared to which the market for low- 
priced automobiles is insignificant.” The 
report, entitled “Slums, Large-scale 
Housing, and Decentralization,” has just 
been published as Volume III of the 
conference's final reports. 

Slums are said in the report to be 
increasing instead of decreasing, al- 
though the cost of abolishing them 
would be less than that of maintaining 
them. 

“The millions of Americans who live 
in slums, blighted areas, and substand- 
ard dwellings,” the committee explains 
in a summary of its report, “represent 
an immense consuming power for ade- 
quate housing within their means.” A 
decentralization of population is urged. 

The committee’s summary of the re- 
port follows in full text: 

In the provision of suitable housing | 


4 


gasoline, supplies 80 per cent of the horse- | 


“Our petroleum is limited and irreplace- | 


Good Housing by Municipal Aid | 


R. 11677) would be a “final shock” to the 
railroads and that “it would be a last step 
toward Government ownership,” Repre- 
sentative Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., told the House Committee on Rules 
May 14 that the proposed legis!ation is 
revolutionary. 

He said he favored the repeal of the 
recapture clause of the Transportation 
Act, as proposed by the same bill, but 
thought it should be a separate measure 
aud its enactment would be inexpedient 
af\ this ;ossion of Congress. 

Separate Bills Advised 

The Committee also heard Representa- 
tives Cooper (Rep.), of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans. Mr. 
Cooper agreed with Mr. Beck as to separa- 
tion of the two proposals, but said he be- 
lieved that the recapture proposal, sepa- 
rated from the holding company proposal, 
should be pressed at this session. Mr. 
| Hoch said that while, like the other two 
Representatives, he opposed linking the 
two proposals in the one measure, he fa- 
vored holding company regulation and 
favored repeal of the so-called recapture 
or excess earnings, but said absolute can- 
cellation of all past claims is unwarranted. 

The Committee after an executive ses- 
sion, considering the proposal for a spe- 
cial rule for priority of the Rayburn bill, 
announced that “the Committee has 
taken no action.” Asked whether that 
meant tabling of the bill for the session, 
Chairman Pou 
C., speaking for the Committee, said that 
| he could not add to the statement except 
; that unless the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, Representa- 
tive Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., desires 
to be heard, the hearings are closed. 

Validity Contest Seen 

At the open session of the Committee 
Mr. Beck warned that the holding com- 
pany proposal, if enacted into law, would 
lead to a fight in the courts over its con- 
stitutionality. He declared the proposal 
as framed in the Rayburn bill is “one of 
the most sweeping and most revolutionary 
proposals regarding property right that 
has ever come before this Committee.” 
He said its enactment would be a final 
shock to railroads already hard hit and 
some of them would face receivership, and 
“it would be a last step toward Govern- 
ment ownership.” 

He said that “in this holding company 
proposition you are asked to perform a 
major operation.” Declaring that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is already 
“drunk with power” and that no further 
enlargement of its powers should be 
granted except where imperatively to the 
advantage of the people, he said what is 
really back of the proposal is “the ambi- 





tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion, particularly of Commissioner East- 
man, for more power and more and more 
power.” 

He cited the provisions of the Rayburn 
bill that would empower the Commission 
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ums Is Suggested 


for the wage earners of American cities | 


and industrial villages, and in the aboli- 
tion of slums lies a potential market for 
business compared to which the market 
for low-priced automobiles is insignifi- 
cant, according to Volume III of the 
final reports of the President's Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership, which is now published. 

This volume, entitled “Slums, Large- 
scale Housing, and Decentralization,” 
contains that part of the complete pro- 
gram to raise the standard of American 
housing, formulated by the President's 
Conference at its meeting in Washing- 
ton last December, which deals with the 
reform of past errors in housing. The 
reports of four of the 31 Conference 
committees are included, namely those 
on Blighted Areas and Slums, Large- 
scale Operations, Business and Housing, 
and Industrial Decentralization 
Housing. 

The business and 
who made up these committees con- 
demn slums as economic burdens. 
“Slums cost money. They are the most 
expensive form of housing known, and 
it is the community that pays for them.” 


and | 


professional men 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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(Dem.), of Smithfield, N. | 
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Senate Business 
May Delay Date 
Of Adjournment 


| Prospects for End of Session 


By June 10 Are Less 
Promising, According to 
Speaker Garner 


Legislative Program 
In House Announced 


|War Department Supply Bill, 
Mississippi Flood Control 
Measure and Election Con- 
| tests to Be Taken Up 


| 








Congress may be able to adjourn early 
}in June but the prospect is not so hope= 
| ful now as it was a week or so ago, ace 
| cording to Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
| Uvalde, Tex. The Speaker said adjourn- 


;}ment rests on the disposition of business 
| in the Senate, as the House will be cleared 
of all necessary legislative business before 
| the major conventions of June. 

| He reiterated readiness to enter upon 
;& program of recesses in the event the 
early adjournment is not effected. He 
said he is not as confident of early ad- 
journment as he has been, as the result 
of his impressions from conferences with 
| leaders in the Senate. 

| Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, stated 
orally May 15 that he would urge night 
sessions of the Senate until legislation on 
the tax bill is completed. He explained 
that if the bill is to receive just consid- 
eration, it will be necessary for the Senate 
| to meet at night to finish its business by 


June 10. 


Tax Measure in Senate 

The tax bill has right of way in the 
Senate and the outstanding legislation be- 
fore the Senate committees is the econ- 
omy program, pending before the spe- 
cially created Senate subcommittee on 
economy, with which members of the 
House special committee on economy are 
| cooperating. The economy program went 
|to the Senate stripped to $42,000,000 out 
of the originally contemplated $200,000,000 
savings program proposed by the economy 
committee to the House. 

In the House, the program on the floor 
is largely subject to week end and later 
developments, Majority. .eader -Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Tll., has advised his 
|} colleagues of the following program of 
floor proceedings this week: 

Program in House 

May 16, bills on the calendar requir- 
ing unanimous consent for consideration. 
May 17, passage of the War Department 
appropriation b*!, unless earlier passed in 
the House. Consideration of the Wilson 
bill (H. R. 4668) to amend the Mississippi 
River flood control act of May 15, 1928,« 
respecting flowage rights and damage 
compensation on adopted flood control 
projects. Also consideration of two con- 
tested election cases, Kent v. Coyle, in 
Pennsylvania, and O'Connor v. Disney, in 
Oklahoma. May 18, bills on the so-called 
Wednesday calendar, coming from Com- 
mittees of the House. May 19, 20, 21, 
unassigned. 

The Steagall bill for guaranty of de- 
posits in the banks of the Federal reserve 
and national banking systems, already 
| favorably reported to the House by the 
| Banking and Currency Committee, is 
awaiting action of the House, whose con- 
| Sideration is contemplated under a special 
rule. 








Rail Law Change Priority 
Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
j ham, Tex., has been hoping for a special 
{rule for his bill to regulate holding com- 
pany ownership of railroads, and repeal 
of the provision of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 for recapture of excess earnings of 
railroads, but the rules committee so far 


has withheld action on the question of 
priority to enable consideration on the 
floor. 


The Hawley bill to so adjust tariff rates 
}as to compensate for depreciated curren- 
| cies abroad will be continued this week in 
hearings before the House Committee on 
| Ways and Means. A proposal of the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
| Measures for authority to the President 
;}to call an international conference on 
| Silver is one of the pending proposals in 
| the House. 
| The House Banking and Currency Come 
| mittee is engaged in executive session con- 
| Sideration of the home finance bill, and 
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i\Conference on Relief 


| Called in New Jersey 











| Governor to Diseuss Emergency 
Plans With Business Men 


Trenton, N. J., May 14, 
Governor Moore has called a conference 
of financiers and business and industrial 
|leaders for May 19 to consider means of 
| financing a program of emergency relief 
for the coming fiscal year. 

The cah was issued following a report 
|by Chester I. Barnard, State Emergency 
Relief Director, that the number of per- 
| sons in want in the State has increased 
| from 600,000 to 800,000 and that $1,000,000 
;&® month, heretofore estimated as the 
amount required, would not be sufficient. 
Expenditures are now exceeding $400,000 
a week he stated. 

Mr. Barnard presented his report at a 
j}meeting of the Governor and legislative 
|leaders convened to give further consid- 
eration to the proposed increase of the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents a gallon, 
It was decided to hold the plan in abey- 
ance until after the conference with busi- 
ness representatives and a hearing on the 
gas tax increase, scheduled for May 19, 
was postponed without date. 

Governor Moore said the gas tax idea 


| 
| 
| 





}had not been abandoned, but it was de- 


sired to consider all other possible meth- 
ods and to seek the views of the interests 
that would be aflected by such a tax. 


Alternate suggestions discussed in- 


cluded luxury taxes, a levy on gas and 


electricity consumption, and the borrow- 
ing of money from other State funds un- 
til a $20,000,000 bond issue can be sub= 
mitted to the voters at the November 
election. 
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Of Silver Urged 


Representative Somers Says 
Debt Repudiation Faces 
World Unless Action Is 


Taken to Raise Prices 


Declaring that “it is imperative that we 
should make every effort to protect the 
gold standard,” Representative Somers 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, urged in a statement May 
15 that silver be restored to the position 
it held in pre-war years as an auxiliary 
metal in the monetary systems of the 
world, so as to raise prices and maintain 
the gold standard. 

Unless some such action is taken, Mr. 
Somers said, “repudiation both at home 
and abroad stares us in the face.” He 


denied that his committee advocates bi-| 
metallism.( A summary of the Committee’s | 


report favoring a resolution for an inter- 
national siiver conference is printed on 
page 7.) Mr. Somers’ statement follows in 
full text: 


Practically all bonded indebtedness in| 


America being ‘payable in gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness,” 
it is absolutely imperative that we should 
make every effort to protect the gold 
standard. 
Higher Prices Needed 

The integrity of the gold standard can 
only be maintained by raising the price 
level of commodities, because debts of 
every nature, while measured in gold, can 
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| Abroad for Week 


Foreign Developments Outlined | 
In Summary Issued by | 
Commerce Department 


The Department of Commerce issued as | 
of May 16 a summary of foreign tariff | 
|developments last week. The summary, | 
appearing in “Commerce Reports,” fol- | these higher income rates in order that 


lows in full text: the system of capitalism might be con- 
The Austrian Government has an-| tinued. 


nounced that, for the importation of re- 
stricted articles during May and June,/| yardstick of taxation,” Senator Cohen 
permits will be issued upon application by;said. “If we reinstate the income tax 
importers, but no announcement has as| rates of the 1918 Revenue Act, we shall 
| yet been made of the quotas of the va- | impose no hardship, for if there be no net 
rious products that will be admitted. jincome there will be no payment, and 

Czechoslovakia has announced regula- | certainly those who enjoy net incomes in 


picture sound films for the current year.| complain of a nonconfiscatory contribu- 
Germany is permitting an increased per-| tion to the support of the Government. 
centage of foreign wheat in flour milled} “As the Senator from Michigan has said 
from wheat imported under reduced duty.|so well, the cost of living now is so far 
Spain has authorized the importation of | below that of 1918 that the same rate of 
}an additional quantity of 100,000 tons of | taxation, taken from net income, means a 
wheat. The United Kingdom has pro-/ lighter burden today than in the war pe- 
hibited the importation of animals, hay,| riod because the purchasing power of the 
and straw from the United States. | balance left in the hands of the taxpayex 
| The Irish Free State has increased im- | is so far greater now. 

port duties on automobile bodies and | Opposed to Sales Tax 

footwear, and imposed duties on milk,| «yy observation is,” continued the 
cream, and shovels, hitherto duty free.| Georgia Senator, “that unless we are to 
Australia has provisionally reduced import | go far afield in tapping new or additional 
duties on certain textile products and | sources of revenue, we shall be forced to 
dredging and excavating machinery, and/|qepend upon either materially higher in- 





| “Ability to pay is the most equitable | 


tions fixing the import quota of motion-| a period such as this cannot with justice | 


increased duty for certain cotton yarns. 
British India has prolonged the protective 
duties on steel and is considering con- 
tinuance of protective duties on textiles. 
|Germany has partly reduced the import 
duty on plywood under contract for future 
delivery. Spain has reduced the import 
duty on maize. Sweden has imposed a sup- 
plementary import duty on certain pre- 
served fruits. 


| come tax rates or a general sales tax. 
With the sales tax proposal I find myself 
}in strong disagreement. 

“We are at war with economic depres- 
sion. Let us return to the war-time rates 
of taxation upon those sufficiently for- 
tunate to have net incomes and turn our 
faces against tariff proposals, sales taxes, 
and nuisance taxes as far as possible.” 


ort of Gold Changes in Tariff Proposal for War-time Rates 
| Of Income Taxes Considered |, 


Lower Living Costs Would Reduce Burden, 
| Proponents Declare in Senate 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|rates a total of $40,572,000 would be paid. | 
i $39,000,000 more than at the present | 
ime. 

| In the case of incomes from $1,000 to| 
$5,000 under present law $8,950,060 is paid, | 
| he said, under the Finance Committee pro- | 
vision $64,500,000 would be paid, and un-'! 
der the 1918 rates $189,196,000 would be 
| paid, or 300 per cent more than the Fi- | 
|nance Committee provision. 

Opposed by Senator Lewis | 

“We ought not to levy a tax where it, 
| Will be a hardship,” Senator Norris stated, 
|“‘but we ought not levy a tax most of all | 
| where there is no income. I dislike the 
| levies on the lower brackets as heavy as 
|they are made, but it is doubtful even 
now whether we are going to pass an| 
|}amendment making levies on enormous | 
| wealth that will make a necessary contri- | 
bution to wiping out the deficit.” 

The Nebraska Senator pointed out that 
| there are “millions of men who have no 
|income.” and emphasized that other levies 
| would be levies against them. 
| The increases on incomes proposed in| 
'the bill were held by Senator Lewis to 
|be “wholly unnecessary,” and he added | 
that from his point of view they could 
/not be justified. It is proposed, he said, 
merely to lay a further burden on the citi- 
| zenry of the Nation instead of laying plans 
|}to remove some of the burden it now 
| carries. . 

Urges Construction Bonds 


wht 


Italy has increased the 


be paid only in the commodities, labor or | 
services produced by the debtor. We must} 
not lose sight of the fact that money, | 
like every other commodity, is subject to 
the natural laws of supply and demand so 
that if the supply of money is reduced for 
any reason, money will rise in terms of 
commodities or, to put it the other way, 
the commodity price level will go down. 
When silver was largely discarded as 
auxiliary money shortly after the war, 


sales tax on radio tubes. 
El Salvador has ordered collection of en- 
tire consular fees at visaing consulates. 
A Chilean decree requires the use of 
specified wooden containers of national 
make in packing domestic products. 


Inquiry Into Rulings 


Senator Couzens pointed out that with} He declared nothing has been done to 
the proposed income tax rates, there could | relieve the burdens, nor has any concrete 
be removed from the pending bill the| move been made to reduce expenses to 
tax on lubricating oils, rubber, automo-|that end. He said he meant by this to 
biles, gum, radios, and admissions. | differentiate between a system whereby | 

Senator Trammell gave figures to show|the public construction costs would be 
that the “major portion of the tax will| segregated from the costs of ordinary 
come from the people of small and mod- | Government operation, and “in that di- 
erate incomes.” Senator Tydings (Dem.),| rection, nothing has been done.” 
of Maryland, interposed that these people| The Illinois Senator maintained that 
would have to pay the tax under any other | public construction was done for future 


} alone solve the entire problem, for exist- | 
}ing slem buildings must first be demol- 
| ished and parcels of land extensive enough 


| obtained. 


the European nations did not realize that | 


they were automatically reducing the 
world volume of money, first by taking 
away from the silver money still remaining 
in use a part of its gold value, and second, 
by causing frightened capital in the Far 
East to convert silver into gold, and to 
hoard that gold. The world money sys- 
tems which had been functioning from 
time immemorial on the two cylinders of 
gold and silver are now being asked to 
function on one cylinder only. 

The value of money has thus naturally 
risen in terms of commodities and, as 
commodity prices have fallen, debtors have 
been obliged to produce more and more 
commodities to meet the same fixed obli- 
gations. This spells bankruptcy to the 
Gebtors, or repudiation to the creditors. 


Fears Loss of Trade 


One after the other nations have been | 


obliged to repudiate their obligations either 
through moratoria or leaving the gold 
standard. They have put up tariff bar- 
riers by way of defending their markets 


from dumping by countries whose cost of | 


production is based on depreciated money. 
Today America vies in World markets in 


method. 
Discrimination Charged 

“It discriminates against the people who 
are barely making a living,’ continued 
Senator Trammell. 
case of incomes from $1,000 to $2,000 ap- 
proximately $1,100,000 is paid, while under 
the Finance Committee provision $17,800,- 
000 would be paid, and under the 1918 


Of Judge Wilkerson 
On Bench Is Closed 


Senate Committee Suspends 
Hearing After Receiving) 
Testimony in Chicago 
Street Railway Case 








The Senate subcommittee that has had 
| under consideration the promotion of 
| Judge James H. Wilkerson from the Fed- 
|eral District Court in Chicago to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has closed hearings in the case for the 
|second time, after hearing several wit- 
nesses for and against the nomination. | 

Walter L. Fischer, A. A. Sprague and 
James M. Sheehan, all of Chicago, were 
heard by the Committee May 14. From 


some transfers are necessary, and that the 
provision of the economy bill gives the 
President discretion in this matter. Mr. 
LaGuardia’s amendment was rejected. 

A point of order was sustained against 
an amendment by Representative Thoma- 
son (Dem.), of El Paso, Tex., providing 
for the continuance of the Fort Russell, 


He said that in the| 


Proposed Changes in Appropriation Bill 
For War Department Rejected by House 


[Continued from Page 1.] | build dwellings to rent for sums not ex- 


| generations as well as those now living, | 
jand he thought the future should bear | 
some of the cosi. Present income taxes 
would pay the ordinary running expenses, 
| according: to Senator Lewis, who ex-| 
| Plained that enough funds could be ob-/} 
tained from taxes on estates to afford 
amortization needs in retiring the con-, 
struction bonds. 


, tions, or improvements in excess of 15 per | 
|centum of the total annual rental for such 
| property. 
Provision on Purchases 

The House then adopted a Committee | 

| amendment striking out the following lan- 
guage: 

| “That in the expenditure of appropria- 


| gested, therefore, is a partnership between 


Mr. Fischer, a former Secretary of the 
Interior, it heard the declaration that, in 
|his opinion, “ihere is not a man on the 
| Federal bench whose record, taken as a 
; Whole, more justifies a promotion” than 
does Judge Wilkerson. 
Case Fees Explained 

Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Sprague were be- 
fore the Committee, as was Mr. Fischer, 
to explain questions concerning fees re- 
ceived by them in connection with Chicago 
street railway receivership cases, and 
obviously we must in time lose our entire | about which Donald A. Richberg, counsel 
*foreign trade under these circumstances.| for the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
As long as we produce a surplus of wheat,| ciation, previously had testified when he 
cotton, copper, oil, tobacco, automobiles, | opposed the Wilkerson nomination. 
etc., we must sell abroad. Mr. Fischer told the Committee that 

No local measures of reflation can ef-| Mr. Richberg had sought in his testimony 
fectually alter the World price level, but a| to make it appear “that a great conspir- 
concerted effort by international coopera-|acy exists to turn over the Chicago 
tion can unquestionably raise it and I) traction lines to the interests dominated 
know of no other means to accomplish} by Samuel Insull.” He asserted that Mr. 
this objective than by making World| Richberg’s testimony “showed plainly” 
money more plentiful by giving to silver|an attempt to link this with Judge Wil- 
its ees er value. This can be easily | kerson’s official acts. 
accomplished by reverting to pre-war 
money policies which dignified silver as the) «put. 7 oe ee - continued 
auxiliary metal in the Western money sys-| «that there is not a shred of truth in it. 
tems. This requires simple international/ The traction receiverships are in Judge 
ee see = ne Sas ee Wilkerson’s court; but any attempt to 
ital aeik 4 as teat aomdevemas. © better | link up a conspiracy is ridiculous, because 


open competition with nations whose costs 
of production are based on cheap ex- 
change and therefore we in the United 
States are obliged to continually lower 
prices to meet this competition. Our pro- 
ducers and workers, on the farms and in| 
the factories, are now competing with | 
Chinese coolie and Spanish labor at a 55) 
per cent disadvantage; they are competing 
at a 40 per cent disadvantage with Japan | 
and Mexico, at 24 per cent with British, | 
and 26 per cent with Scandinavian labor: 





Samuel Insull has i are 
plan is offered, I am ail for it. mue sull has been an unwilling par 


Nothing has been suggested that oan | 
of bi-metallism. Not one member of my 


ticipant in all of the matters.” 
The Committee was given testimony 


Tex., post after Jan. 1, 1933. Mr. Thom-/| tions in this Act the Secretary of War | 
ason said the War Department order has) shall, unless in his discretion the interest 
been arbitrarily issued discontinuing this | of the Government will not permit, pur- 
post after that date, adding that such an/ chase or contract for, within the limits of 
act is not in the interest of economy since | the United States, only articles of the | 
the men at the post will have to be trans- | growth, production, or manufacture of the 


| the social menace involved is suggested by 


committee comes from a silver-producing 
State, but we all want to protect the gold 
standard for this country by raising the 
price level so as to restore capacity to pay 


jcovering minute details of the Chicago 
traction questions as background for Mr, 
Fischer's assertion that Judge Wilkerson 
had had no part in the formulation of 


ported to a post in Tennessee while the 
| $1,000,000 dollars which the Government 
has put into the Fort Russell post will be 
| wasted. 

On a point of order by Representative 


tion was stricken from the bill providing 
that no property shall be leased by the 
Secretary of War for a consideration in- 
volving an expenditure for repairs, altera- 


Second Ballot on Beer 

Is Petitioned in House 
| {Continued from Page 1.1 
The proponents of the beer bill say they 
}expect a better showing on this bill than 
was obtained on the beer amendment to 
| the tax bill, and even a more favorable 
vote than was obtained on the motion to 
discharge the House Judiciary Committee 
from consideration of the resubmission 
|resolution. On the latter proposition the 
House voted 187 to 227. 

The O'Connor-Hull bill, which would de- 
clare 2.75 per cent beer by weight to be 
“nonintoxicating in fact,” was introduced 
nearly two months ago and the petition 
to discharge the Committee from further 


consideration was filed in the House over 
a month ago. 





Goss (Rep.), of Waterbury, Conn., the sec- | 


| United States, notwithstanding that such | 

articles of the growth, production, or man- | 
|ufacture of the United States may cost | 
; more, if such excess of cost be not unrea- 
| sona’ "gyé'» 

A Committee amendment then was| 
adopted increasing the amount which may | 
| be expended under the Air Corps appro- 
priation for the pay of civilian employes 
other than those employed in experimen- 
|tal and research work from $3,593,314 to 
| $3,728,401. 
| Aviation Research Cut 
This amendment also decreased the 
amount to be expended under the Air 
| Corps item for experimental and research | 
work with airplanes or lighter-than-air 
craft and their equipment, including the 
pay of necessary civilian employes from 
$2,824,397 to $2,813,077. 

The House then rejected an amendment 
by Representative Allen (Rep.), of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., to strike out the provision 
which would allow an expenditure of 
$200,000 to be exclusively available for the 
a a of five convertible 

anks. 


we House took no further action on the 
ill. 





armored | 


'Convalescent Homes 


| 


| bring about decentralization of industry | 


the program, and also for the statement 
that the receivership fees were still open 
and unsettled because of the position 
taken respecting them by the City of 
Chicago. 


by all debtors. Otherwise repudiation both ; 
at home and abroad stares us in the face. | 


Early Adjournment Seen 
As Depending on Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Representative Stevenson (Dem.), of Che- | 
raw, S. C., a member of the Committee, 
said it probably would be reported out to 
the House from that Committee in a 
considerably amended form during this 
week. Many other proposals are before 
the House committees in varying stages | 
of consideration. 

The annual supply bills for the mainte-! 
nance of the Federal Government dur-| 
ing the next fiscal year, including defi- 
ciencies for the rest of the present fiscal | 
year, can be enacted before adjournment, 
according to leaders of the House, where 
all appropriation bills originate. So far | 
only the first deficiency and the Interior 
Department bills have become law, but the 
Senate has passed two others and the re- 
maining five sent over from the House | 
have accumulated in a congestion in the 
Senate, with the War Department and 
the second deficiency bills the only ones 
left to reach the Senate. 

House leaders point out that constantly 
in the history of Congress, appropriation 
measures caught in a legislative jam can | 
be quickly put through when the final 
emergency comes in the later days of a 
session. | 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 
chairman of the special economy subcom- 
mittee, announced orally that his group 
would be unable to proceed with its work | 
until Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- | 
nessee, is able to return to his office from | 
which he has been absent because of ill- | 
ness. It failed to hold a session May 14, | 
owing to the absence of both Senator Mc- | 
Kellar and Senator Bingham (Rep.), of | 
sreneections, who was absent from the | 

y. | 

Acting for the House Committee on 
Rules, Representative Bankhead (Dem.), | 
of Jasper, Ala., submitted to the House | 
May 14 a special rule agreed to by the! 
Rules Committee to bring up on the floor | 
later his bill (H. R. 4743) amending the 
law regarding vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry and their re- 


Fee Explained as Small 

Mr. Fischer said he received $125,000 
for his services in drafting the program 
and helping to accomplish the settlement 
of the problem after the railway com- 
panies’ franchises expired, adding that if 
he had done as much for a private client, 
~ would have demanded a much larger 
ee. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, announced that 
the hearings were closed after receiving 
Mr. Fischer’s testimony and statements 
from the other two witnesses. He gave 
no indication when the subcommittee 





Agriculture—(P 1--c 1) (P 2--e 6) 
(P 3--c 5) (P 5--c 2). 

Automotive Industry—(P 8--c 6). 
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1935, $1,000,000; 1936, $1,000,000, and 1937, 
$1,000,000. it would also authorize $80,- | 
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‘tain other provisions. 
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Should the petition to discharge saa! In Cities Are Urged 
Committee be sustained by a majority vote | 
|of the House, the House then would im- , 4 | 
mediately vote upon the bill to legalize Advantages of Institutional | 
oo a, _ beer and place the 3 cents Care Are Pointed Out 

The Senate Committee on Manufactures 
recently adversely reported to the Senate 
a bill to legalize beer. 





| 

Every community should study its re-| 
| quirements for convalescent homes in 
. | order to adjust such accommodations to the | 


would reconsider the question which it| — Beem. it is recommended in a state- 

once reported to the full Committee on |™€nt which the Department of the In- 

the Judiciary with a recommendation for | terior received on May 14 from the Com- 

confirmation. mittee on Costs of Medical Care, of which 
The report was rendered by a three to| Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 

two vote. Senator Borah issued a state- terior, is the chairman. 

ment describing Judge Wilkerson as one | 


Convalescents may be cared for more 





man who had stood out with courage cheaply in convalescent homes than in 
against gangsters. 


| hospitals, Dr. E. H. L. Corwin, executive 
——— ~~ | secretary of the Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the New York 
| Academy of Medicine, explains in the 
| Statement. The stay of patients in hospi- 
tals is being reduced, with the result, he 
said, that few are sufficiently recovered 
| to resume an ordinary routine of life upon 
| being discharged. 

“At the present time in most cities,” Dr. 
Corwin asserted, “the facilities for institu- 
tional convalescent care are inadequate 
and need expansion. Additional informa- 
tion furnished in the Committee's state- 
ment follows: 
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other ailments requiring special attention, | 
although their needs may be more acute 
than those of the patients who are ad- 
mitted. 

In the United States at_present there 


\ 


| wage-earning and low-salaried classes are | 


|very seldom finds anybody who can take | 


Municipal Aid 
Proposed to 
Replace Slums 


‘Cooperation With Private, 
Enterprise to Construct) 
Proper Housing Urged in| 
Report to President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Thus the matter is phrased in an intro-| 
duction by the editors, Dr. John M. Gries 
and Dr. James Ford. | 
“It is no gesture of charity to better | 
the standards of housing of our poorer | 
neighbors; for we all pay cash—in taxes) 
for utilities and for police and fire pro- 
tection, in the high cost of fire insurance, 


| 
| 
in the depreciation of adjoining property | 


|Farmers Intend to Sow More 





values, and in social welfare work—for | 
low standards of housing in any part of) 
the community. However great the cost 


|of wiping out clums, it is not so great as| 


the cost of maintaining them.” 

But business can earn money as well as 
save it by eliminating slums, in the opin- | 
ion of the authors of this volume. The} 
millions of Americans who live in slums, | 
blighted areas, and substandard dwellings | 
represent an immense consuming power 
for adequate housing within their means. 
The product of the small-scale construc- 
tion methods of the present day costs too | 
much, but the Committee on Large-scale | 





| Operations believes that the application | 


to housing of the technique and energy | 
that have produced skyscrapers and mod- | 
ern factories would reduce the cost of | 
dwellings sufficiently to house at least an- | 
other 10 per cent of the population suit- | 
ably. | 

It if pointed out, however, that the pro- 
duction of less expensive housing will not 


to permit large-scale construction must be 
These requirements will often 
involve expenditures and legal difficulties 
too great for private business unaided to 
undertake or solve. The solution sug- 


private busines sand municipalities. 
Plan Being Tested 


Such a partnership is now facing court 
approval in Newark, N. J., where the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. has bought up 
an entire block of tenements. It proposes 
to sell back to the city the interior of the 
block to be made into a public park, while 
itself building good quality dwellings 
around the outer edge of the block. In 
New York, governmental cooperation has 
consisted in tax exemption for a period of 
years to limited dividend companies that 


ceeding a modest amount per room. 

The alternative to private enterprise in 
the solution of the slum problem suggested 
in this volume is Government subsidy to 
housing. Secretary Wilbur, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in a foreword, says: 

“Unless busines men and business groups 
accept the challenge, housing by public’ 
authority is inevitable.” 

The volume points out that slums and 
blighted areas are increasing rather than 
decreasing. The magnitude and nature of 


the statement that the votes that keep in 
power corrupt municipal governments are | 
the slum votes. 
“It is inconceivable,” say the editors, | 
“that either the growing social conscience 
of America or its increasing economic in- 
sight should continue to support the 
economic and social burden of the slum.” 
As evidence of the burden imposed on 
industry by bad housing of its employes, 
the Committee on Industrial Decentraliza- 
tion and Housing points out that business 
suffers, on the one hand from un- 
healthy conditions caused by overcrowding, | 
and on the other, from the fatigue and} 
loss of money and time incidental to com- 
muting. This committee and that on Busi- 
ness and Housing place a heavy share of 
responsibility for housing on the shoulders 
of business. | 


Industry Urged to Act | 
“Industry must look into the future and | 
assume its proper responsibilities for so-| 
cial and economic well-being, not only for | 
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Canada Increases 


Planting of Wheat 


Than 24 Million Acres 
Of Spring Variety 


Canadian farmers intend to plant 24,- 
671,000 acres of Spring wheat this year, 
compared with reported intentions at the 
same time last year of 22,152,000 and a 
total harvested wheat area last year of 
26,115,000 acres, of which 2 or 3 per cent) 
was Winter wheat, according to telegraphic | 
advices to the Department of Agriculture, | 
made public May 14. 

Seeding of wheat was fairly well undcr 
way in the Canadian prairie provinces | 
during ‘the last week, with soil conditions 
“very favorable,” the Department was ad- 
vised. Heavy snow and rain in Alberta in 
late April broke records in some areas, it 
was stated, and both the surface and the 
subsoil is moist. Seeding is generally be- 
ing conducted at about the usual date or 
a little later, it was added. 


America Produces 





Debt Moratorium 
Conditioned Upon 
Imports Is Urged 


Railway Labor Delegation 
Asks President Hoover to 
Name Debt Commission; 
Mr. Rainey Praises Plan 


A delegation of railway labor repre- 
sentative headed by D. B. Robertson, 
President of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, called on 
President Hoover at the White House, May 
13, and presented a resolution urging a 
25-year moratorium under the Young 
plan on war debts, with the understanding 
that funds thus diverted would be used 
in the purchase of American products. 

The delegation said that the resolution 
would be submitted to Congress. It 
would authorize and instruct the President 
to appoint a commission of five members 
to be known as “The International Trade 





One-third of Apples 


Consumed in World | 


and War Debt Commission,” which would 
be instructed to confer with the foreign 
governmeents to determine and institute 
the most practicable measures to stimu- 
late international trade and exports from 
the United States. 


The Commission, by the terms of the 


® ae | resolution, would be instructed further, 
Output of Various Nations | "> inform each foreign government 


; | owing war debts or reconstruction loans 
And the Per Capita Con- | {3 the United States Government that 
sumption Tabulated by 


| the ultimate settlement of all such debt 
problems with each separate government 
Agriculture Department 


is dependent on the degree of coopera- 
| tion that each individual foreign govern- 
. |ment exhibits and institutes in its efforts 
[Continued from Page 1. {to stimulate and increase imports from 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Bureau | the United States.” 
of Agricultural Economics. This increase; At the same time the delegation pre- 
in production has taken place in the face sented a statement to the President in 
of a rather general decline in the acreage | which they pointed out that the laboring 
devoted to apple orchards and is to be| people represented by them had suffered 
explained largely by the shift, both in the|for years from the “deadly contraction 
United States and the other more impor-| which has steadily throttled business ac- 
tant apple exporting countries, from farm | tivity and curtailing the movement of cars 
production to higher yielding orchards. | over the railroads.’ They added that the 
The change has been accompanied by | total pay of railroad workers alone has 


better selection of varieties planted and | 
an improvement in cultural und market- | 


ling practices such as improved grading | 


and packing which has resulted in a| 
higher proportion of quality fruit. A num- 
ber of European countries have also made 
definite progress in this respect 

More efficient and satisfactory methods 
of transporting fruit from producing to 
consuming countries have been developed, 
making possible not only long distance 
shipment of apples but of more perishable | 
fruits like peaches, plums, grapes, melons 
and pears. Consequently, not only has 
the quality of the apples competing with 
the American product been raised, but 
supplies of apples and other fruits enter- 
ing world markets have greatly expanded, 
further increasing the competition. 

Fortunately, there has been an increased 
demand for fruit in the diet of most peo- 
ples which has tended to offset the price- 
depressing effect of the larger fruit stocks. 
The difficulty of disposing of apple sur- 
pluses has been aggravated in the last 
year or two by the various embargoes | 
and trade restrictions adopted by many | 


been cut by over $1,000,000,000.” 


Possibility of Dole 
“Mr. President,” the statement read, “we 
have come fo tell- you that unless some- 


| thing is done to provide employment and 
|relieve distress among the families of the 


unemployed, we cannot be responsible for 


;the orderly operation of the railroads of 


this country—that we will refuse to take 
the responsibility for the disorder which is 
sure to arise if conditions continue. Nor 
will we accept responsibility for the de- 
mands that will surely be. made upon rep- 
resentatives of the Government and which 
we predict will be more far-reaching than 
any yet made, including the dole. If some- 


| thing is not immediately done, we will be 


obliged to demand a dole.” 

The delegation, in addition to Mr. Rob- 
ertson, comprised S. N. Berry, president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors; A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; T. C. Cashen, presi- 
dent of the Switchmen's Union of North 
America; E. J. Manion, president of the 
Order’ of Railroad Telegraphers; J. G. 


countries, together with depressed busi- | Luhrsen, president of the American Train 
ness conditions. | Dispatchers Association; and F. H. Fljoz- 
dal, president of the Brotherhood of Main- 
‘tenance of Way Employes. 

Their statement pointed out that in the 
‘last few years employment has declined 


Radic Cheanel to Be Shaved 


| cycle channel. | 


By Canada 1,100 Kilocycles 


In the May 10 issue of The United! 
States Daily, in an article dealing with 
the Canadian Parliament’s consideration 
of a proposal for reallocation of broad- 
cast facilities between Canada and this 
country, it was stated, due to a typo- 
graphical error, that one of the channels 
to be shared was a 1,000-kilocycle channel, 
whereas it should have been a 1,100- kilo- 








House Inquiry Asked | 
On Price-Fixing Plan) 


Creation of a special House committee of 
nine members to investigate practicability | 
of fixing the prices of outstanding com- 
modities and report to the House what in|} 
their judgment would constitute a fair | 
price to the consumer and producer on 
leading commodities was proposed in a 


about 30 per cent; pay rolls more than 50 
per cent; the prices of farm products more 
than 55 per cent; and that “it is getting 
worse.” They averred the justification of 
their plea to the President from even a 
selfish standpoint; inasmuch as, they ex- 
plained, their wives and children are suf- 
fering; the future of their homes and 
the security of their jobs are in danger; 
and unemployed railroad workers “have 
been driven nearly to desperation.” 
Because oi the gravity of the chaos now 
impending, they told the President, they 
considered it their duty “to give the Con- 
stitutional Governemnt of the United 
States full warning and to offer con- 
structive recommendations.” They pointed 
to what they termed “a growing demand 
that the entire business and social struc- 
ture be changed because of the general 
dissatisfaction with the present system. 
We can not longer ignore this situation.” 
Continued suffering and impending dis- 


the common good but for its own security| resolution (H. Res. 223), introduced May | Order were declared by the delegation to 


tion point to the conclusion that the social 


|@rder will be best served by a deconcen- 


tration of population, to which industry 
holds the key.” | 

‘The committee urges reform in the rail- 
road rate structure as a major step to} 


So far the rate structure has been such 
as strongly to influence industry to locate 
in large centers. | 

The four reports in this volume illus- | 
trate the complex nature of the housing | 
problem and reveal the need for organized | 
and intelligent activity by all the forces | 
in the community both to prevent the de- 
velopment of new slums and to reform old 
ones. They make clear what direction | 
that activity should take, and belong, 
therefore, in the working libraries of all} 
municipal governments and of all organi- 
zations and individuals concerned with 
the housing of the wage earner. 

The first two volumes of the final reports 
of the President’s Conference on Home} 
Building and Home Ownership deal with 
“Planning for Residential Districts,” and 
“Home Finance and Taxation.” Eight more | 
volumes will appear in the course of the | 
next few months. The volume can be pur- | 
chased for $1.15 each postpaid, from Dr. 
John M. Gries, Executive Secretary, Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Onwership, Department of Com- |! 
merce. 


are only 300 convalescent institutions. | 
These are found in 33 States. 

Dr. Corwin suggests that every com- | 
munity analyze thoroughly the problem of | 
convalescent homes in order to adjust | 
properly the accommodations of that com- 
munity to its needs. | 

“It is to be hoped,” Dr. Corwin states, 
“that this awakened interest will lead to 
a rational development of convalescent 
facilities throughout the land, and to the | 
collecticn of scientific, administrative, and 
economic data indispensable for proper | 
planning and management.” 

As examples of specific conditions that 
make convalescent homes necessary as a| 
vital part of community health programs, 
the report states: 

“The housing and family conditions of | 
a very large number of people in the} 





such that ease, quiet, good food, and peace 
of mind can not be obtained at home. | 
The housewife returning from a hospital | 


over her duties and relieve her of this| 
strain. The bread-winner is anxious to} 
resume work as soon as he returns from | 
the hospital. The convalescent child | 
needs rest, proper feeding, and intelligent 
guidance, and supervision, but more often 
than not he must do without. As a re- 
sult, many patients discharged from hos- | 
pitals suffer either relapses or set-backs, | 
and some suffer permanent impairments. 
This refers particularly to persons recov- 
ering from pulmonary, cardiac, and other 
infections, to women after childbirth, and 
to certain types of post-operative cases, 
and to those afflicted with various chronic 
diseases.” 


| and continued growth. Study and observa-|14 by Representative Sabath (Dem.), of | be “not necessary.” 


Chicage, Ill: | 


The organizations 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
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Delegates Named 
To Conference on 
Business Schools 


President Starts | 
Morse Ceremony 


Presses Button to Open Radio 
Program Honoring Inventor 
Of Telegraph 
An electric button pressed by President | 


Hoover on May 14 at the White House | 
signaled the opening of a world-wide) 


President Appoints 12 for 
International Congress on) 
Commercial Training to) 


Be Held in London 


Twelve representatives of business edu- 
cation in the United States have been 
appointed by President Hoover to repre- 
sent the Nation as official delegates to the 
International Congress for Commercial | 
Education which will be held in London 
next July, J. O. Malott, specialist in com-| the vast system of instantaneous com- 
mercial education at the Federal Office of | munications by means of the electrical tel- | 
Education, announced orally May 14. | 

“Increased business efficiency through | 
improved training” is the theme of the 
conference. Notable educators and busi- 
ness men interested primarily in commer- | 
cial training and world economics will 
attend, he explained. Continuing, Mr. 
Malott said: 

Exchange of Ideas 

The purpose of the congress is to pro- 
vide an exchange of ideas among the busi- 
ness educators of the world regarding the 
outstanding problems and practices in sec- 
ondary and higher education for business. 
Many vital problems will be discussed. Be- 
cause of the world-wide economic read- 
justment, such topics as the training of 
responsible business executives, specialists 
in business research, and leaders in do- 
mestic and foreign marketing will be em- 
phasized. Prominent business women from 
the different countries will address the 
congress on the causes and effects of the 
increasingly large number of women in 
business occupations throughout the 
world. hs tie ata BS 

The British Government extended to the| Believing he will discover new facts | 
various countries the invitation to the Con- | about the prehistoric migrations and life 
—— —t two —— = ae on of the original inhabitants of the North 
meeting has been organiz - : P : | 
operation of the British Government, the American continent, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, | 
trade organizations, and the business edu- | curator of physical anthropology, National | 
cation associations in England. The Prince| Museum, has left for Alaska, where he | 
of Wales, who has taken much interest| Will spend the Summer excavating an- 
in business education and particularly inj cient village sites, according to informa- | 
education for foreign trade, will address | tion made available orally May 14 at the 
the final session. The interest in the Con-|Museum. Z . ae 
ference is indicative of the increased ac-| Dr. Hrdlicka will go directly to Kodiak | 
tivity in the different countries to reestab- | Island, just off the west coast of Alaska, 

3 where he will continue studies of two | 


lish their domestic and — wae. | buried villages he found last Summer, it | 
British Problems _ | was stated. These prehistoric sites, he | 
The first week of the London meeting) believes, were once inhabited by peoples | 
is organized as the 1932 International| who migrated across the ice from Asia | 
Economic Conference, which is held each! and became the first human beings to set | 
year in a different country. This year, | foot in North America. From these peo- | 
the Conference will be conducted in the | ples descended the North American In- 
nglish language and devoted entirely to| dian and the Eskimo of later years, it is | 
the economic problems of Great Britain | thought. : | 
os to = business education program in Culture to Be Studied | 
at country. rH iti i i 
The chief purpose of this portion of the anna aaaiaee nr 
meeting is to Acquaint the visiting dele-| py Hrdlicka will seek to confirm evi- 
gates with economic, social and institU-| qences found last year of a new art—a 
tional factors in the British program of | prehistoric culture which may link the two 
commercial education. Another objective |j,ain branches of migrators to North 
of these annual meetings is to seek amONg| america, These two branches, both origi- 
the teachers of the next generation Of! nating in Asia, entered the continent by 
business men and women a better under-| Gifrerent routes and became separated. 
standing of other countries and their peo- One, it is believed, came down the West 
ples. An effort is being made to have the) coast ef Alaska, while the other crossed 
1933 Conference in the United States. northern Canada and then moved south- 
During the second week, the Interna- | ward. 
tional Congress for Commercial Education As these migrators developed, they di- 
will be in session. This is the 12th meet-| verged, and until recently it has been 
ing of its kind since 1886, no meet-| thought they never came together until 
ing having been held from 1913 to 1929 on| they merged in the region which is now 
account of the World War. Although we! the United States. Dr. Hrdlicka believes, 
have much to learn from the business; however, he has discovered a culture! 
education programs in other countries, the which reveals a connecting link between 
United States Government was repre-| the two branches. It is to confirm this 
sented for the first time at the Amsterdam | belief that he will study in Alaska this 
meeting in 1929. The London Conference’| Summer. 
is the first to be held in an English-speak-| ghouyid further study of this culture re- 


ing country for 36 years. veal a definite connection, Dr. Hrdlicka 
List of Official Delegates will have given to science a new clue in 
The list of official delegates includes the the dark mystery of .prehistoric North 
following professors and deans in the col- America. 
leges of business administration: Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, Georgetown University; 
Dr. Harry T. Collings, University of Penn- | 
sylvania; Dr. Everett W. Lord, Boston 
University; and Dr. Henry B. Rathbone, 
New York University. Other delegates 
are: Dr. Harold Stonier, National Edu- 
cation Director, American Institute of 
Banking; W. H. Leffingwell, president, Na- 
tional Office Management Association; Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Dr. L. S. Lyon, ! 
director of educational activities, Brook- 
ings Institution; Miss Imogene Pilcher, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. John R. Gregg, 
president, American Society for Commer- 
cial Education; and W. L. Cooper, Com- 
mercial Attache, United States Embassy, 
London. Ambassador Andrew W. Mellon 
will act as patron of the congress. The 
delegates will pay their own expenses. 
Some of the leading American univer- 
sities have announced regular Summer 
courses for teachers to be given by uni- 
versity instructors en route to and from 
the congress and during a tour of seven 
European countries. The countries to be 
visited have arranged for their leading 
economists and business educators to de- 
liver lectures to the American groups. 





| tric telegraph by Samuel F. B. Morse. 





ment: 

| “I am glad to open this world-wide cen- 
te 

| 


American, Samuel F. B. Morse, whose cul- 
| ture was an honor to his country and 


mankind.” 


Prehistoric Travels 
Of First Inhabitants | 
Subject of Research 


Of Alaska Again Are to 
Be Studied by Curator of 
National Museum 


Rank in Order of Literacy 
Given for 93 Large Cities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tween 1 and 2 per cent of their population 
above 10 years of age who can not read 
or write. Washington, the Nation's Cap- 
ital, is 26th from the top. 

In Milwaukee, Louisvile, Dallas, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh, for example, the 
| percentage ranged above 2 per cent. More 
than 3 per cent of the population within 
the age group in Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Memphis can not read or write. | 
Atlanta ranks 65th, Cleveland 67th, Knox- 
ville 68th, Richmond 70th, New York 73d, 
with more than 4 per cent in each who 
can not read and write. 

Providence with 5 per cent illiterate is 
83d, and is followed by Newark and New 
Orleans. In Birmingham 6.2 per cent of 
the population above 10 years are illiter- 
ate and it ranks 88th. The other low 
cities are: Paterson, 6.2 per cent; San 
Antonio, 7.7 per cent; El Paso, 8 per cent; 
New Bedford, 8.8 per cent; and Fall River, 
10.2 per cent. 





‘Changes Are Announced 
Branch Bank Proposal In the Foreign Service 
Opposed by Utah Officer | 


Salt Lake City, Utah, May 14. 
Walter H. Hadlock, Bank Commissioner 


Changes in the Foreign Service since 
May 7 were announced May 14 by the De- 
partment of State, as follows: 


Paul Bowerman, of Detroit, Mich., now 

of Utah, has calied upon the banks of the American Consul ‘at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, as- 
s j i ss | Signed Consul at Saloniki, Greece 

State —to fight section 19 of the Gila William E. Chapman, of Oklahoma city. | 


banking bill (S. 4412). 


: : : Okla.. now American Consul at North Bay 
This section, Mr. Hadlock says, gives | Ontario, assigned Consul at Bilbao, Spain. 
national banks the right to establish) John K. Caldwell, of Berea, Ky., an Ameri- 


can Foreign Service Officer now in the United 
States, and assigned American Consul Gen- 
eral at Sydney, Australia, was confirmed by 
the Senate on April 29, 1932, as a Secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service 

Claude B. Chiperfield, of Canton, Ill., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Sydney, Australia, now 
in the United States on home leave, assigned 
Vice Consul at Venice, Italy 

Earl Thomas Crain, of Quincy, Ill., now 
American Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Matanzas, Cuba. 

Erle R. Dickover, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
American Kobe, Japan, 


branch banks even in States where branch 
banking is not permitted by law. He de- 
clares that the practice will lead to unjust 
competition and will mean the virtual de- 
struction of State banking systems. 

“This practice of permitting national 
banks to establish branch banks would 
naturally subject our State banks to un- 
fair competition,” Mr. Hadlock declared, 
“and is very likely to result in compelling 
the State banks to become branches of 
large city national banks at any figure 
which these large banks may be willing or | 
disposed to pay for their assets; or to 
bring about the conversion of the greater 
part of the State banks into national 
banks. 

“This strikes directly against State 
sovereignty and State’s rights. It is the 
most serious threat to both State banks 
generally and to the entire system of in- 


formerly Consul at 
was confirmed by the Senate on May 10, 1932, 
as a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, and 
has been designated First Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Tokyo, Japan. 

Hooker A. Doolittle, of Utica, N. Y., now 
American Consul at Bilbao, Spain, assigned | 
Consul at Sarnia, Ontario. 

John McArdle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., American 
Consul at Prague, Czechoslovakia, was con- 
firmed by the Senate on April 29, 1932, as a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, and has 
been designated Third Secretary of Legation 







dependent or unit banking which we have #nd American Consul at Sofia, Bulgaria. 
ever faced.” Maynard B. Barnes, of Vinton, Iowa, now 
P First Secretary of Legation and American 
es ee te Consul at Sofia, will relinquish all consular 
itv T iS duties on the arrival of Mr. McArdle at Sofia. 
Mortality Rate for Week W. M. Parker Mitchell, of Richmond, Va., 
now American Consul at Ghent, Belgium, 
Is Lower Than Year Ago assigned Consul at Alicante, Spain. On the 


| arrival of Mr. Mitchell the Vice Consulate at 
Alicante will be raised in rank to a Consulate. 
Charles J. Pisar, of Sheboygan, Wis., now 
American Consul! at Saloniki, Greece, assigned 
Consul at Ghent, Belgium. 
Egmont C. von Tresckow, of Camden, S. C., 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
@ total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended May 7, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.8 as against a rate of 12.1 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The! 
highest rate (23.4) appears for Utica, N. 
Y., and the lowest (5.9) for Somerville, 
Mass. The highest infant mortality rate 
(171) appears for Utica, N. Y., and the 
lowest for Lynn, Mass., Portland, Oreg., 
and Wilmington, Del., which reported no 
infant mortality. 
The annual rate for 85 cities is 12. 
the 18 weeks of 1932, as against a rate 
of.13.6 for the corresponding period of the 
wrvtvious year—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


lands, assigned Consul at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Richard R. Willey, of New York City, Amer- 
ican Consul at Calcutta, India, now in the 
United States on home leave, assigned Consul 
at Leipzig, Germany. 

Harry L. Franklin, of Sonora, Ky., American 
Consul at Leipzig, Germany, separated from 
the Foreign Service effective May 13, 1932. 

Noncareer 

Gerald G. Jones, of Pierre, S. Dak., now a 
| clerk in the American Consulate at Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, appointed Vice Consul at 
that post. 

Robert M. J. Fellner, of New York City, 
American Vice Consul at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
resigned effective May 28, 1932, 





nnial celebration of the invention of| outset that I am not even remotely aligned 
the Morse telegraphic code and of the! with any advocacy of low wages when I| 
electrical transmission of these signals. It| yrge upon American business the advis- | 
jis a source of pride to ajl Americans that) ability of hiring many of the now-jobless | forts of this sort need urgently to be ex- 
executives. 


egraph originated in the mind of an|, 


| knowledge, 


| and especially in the past few years. 


now American Consul at Rotterdam, Nether- ; 
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‘Bargains in Brains’ Available 


To Business, 





| Unemployed Executives Are Loss to Industry, 
He Declares in Radio Address 





tional. 


“So I want to make it clear at the 


“The present state of many of these men 
nd women—people of proved ability and | 


great potential usefulness—is pathetic to| with this exigent and basic problem. Such 
leh | @ degree. 
| whose character was an inspiration to oe to our minds and hearts. But I am| 


A recital of their plight strikes | 


not appealing now to your sympathies for | but even more, perhaps, with the object of 
their misfortunes; rather would I direct 
| attention to the grave loss which the 
| business world and the Nation in general 
| are suffering through this situation. 
| cannot help wondering whether it reflects, 
|not only upon our once-vaunted business 


I 


wisdom, even upon our everyday 
shrewdness, our commercial common 
sense. 


“I am not ignoring in the slightest the | 


tragedies of unemployment in the ranks 
of manual and skilled labor—but the field 


Villages on Island Off Coast | of the executive is one which, because it | 


|}concerns fewer persons, largely unor-| 
| ganized, is apt to be overlooked. And or- 
dinarily the executive, or other white- 


collar employe in the higher grades has 


|a@ distinctive value because of his creative 
| contributions; that is, he generally makes 


jobs for many others. 


business phases of the situation—the cool 
considerations of profit and advantage. Is 
it wise—or is it, on, the other hand, ex- 
tremely shortsighted—for a business en- 
terprise summarily to discard any major 
portion of its business brains—that in- 
dispensable element that ‘makes the 
wheels go round?’ 

“Can the pecuniary savings compensate 
for such loss? Will the ultimate damage 
or inadequacy not outweigh the tem- 
porary (and often rather minor) relief to 
the firm’s exchequer? ‘Penny wise and 
pound foolish’ is an old and homely say- 
ing that may apply here. A momentary 
apparent ‘economy’ of this kind has proved 
in many instances to be just about as 
wasteful a piece of extravagance as could 
be imagined. 


Men of Experience 
Declared Needed 


“For nothing is so vital in our present- 
day American business as_ intelligence, 
experience, well-grounded 
judgment. The importance of those quali- 
ties—which are really a single quality— 
has grown enormously in recent decades 


“Business has become vastly more in- 
tricate and complex. It has ramified, 
become involved, grown more and more 
concerned with fine and subtle points. 
Novel systems have been established, new 
principles developed. Exact precision in 
operations has been recognized as a pre- 
requisite. The scientific approach and 
scientific method have, become basic in 
the business field. 

“So, in contemporary business, there is 
no factor more essential—none more 
potent for profit—than the man who 
‘knows his stuff.’ Experience and expert 
information, in the brains of the trained 
and loyal members of the staff, form 
certainly the most precious resource of 
any business enterprise. 

“The marketing expert, the business 
analyst, the cost accountant, the man or 
woman with exceptional managerial talent 
—do not these correspond, in any busi- 
ness mechanism, to the spark-plug in a 
motor-car? Plainly enough, they do—and 
altogether too many of them have been 
injudiciously scrapped. 

“And right here we see today a remark- 


| able opportunity to acquire ‘bargains in 


brains.” These men and women have lost 
none of their knowledge or competence. 
Circumstances have rendered them in- 
tensely eager to ‘jump in and make good.’ 
Thus zeal and keen ambition and high- 
quality service gay confidently be ex- 
pected of them. 


Employment Agencies 
For Executives Urged 

“With respect to executives, I strongly 
feel that one of our major weaknesses is 
in the matter of employment agencies. 
We have no systematic and organized way 
to bring those looking for work into con- 
tact with those who need their services. 
The commercial agencies have their uses, 
for this particular class, they have equally 
manifest faults. 

“And, for reasons which I need not take 
time to explain, executives and white- 
collar workers are very seldom able to 
use satisfactorily the services of the na- 


| tional and State employment offices. They 


are reluctant even to apply there. The 
result is that they are obliged to scurry 
about—each on his own—with complete 
lack of system and of standards. Their 
resultant plight is, only too often, dis- 
heartening in the extreme. Such a condi- 
tion should not be. 

“IT am convinced that the different in- 
dustries should set up effective, vigorous 
agencies or bureaus to bring about the 


Puerto Rico Seeks 
Finance Agency Aid 


Governor Asks President to 


Support Proposal . 

President Hoover’s support for extend- 
ing the benefits of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to Puerto Rican banks 
was sought May 14 by Governor J. R. 
Beverly, of Puerto Rico, who called at the 
White House to discuss general conditions 
in the insular possession and particularly 
the banking situation there. 

After a conference with President 


| Hoover, Governor Beverly stated orally 


that conditions in Puerto Rico “are not 
good, although I am very optimistic over 
the outlook.” 

“I would like,” he said, “to have the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 


extended to Puerto Rico so that the banks | 


there can liquidate some of their ‘frozen’ 
collateral.” 


Governor Beverly said Felix Cordova 


Davila, as Resident Commissioner of Puerto 


Rico in the United States, already had 
introduced a bill in Congress to extend 
the benefits of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation Act to Puerto Rico. It is 
purely a banking proposition, he said. 
Governor Beverly explained that the 


local Puerto Rican banks do more than 
a commercial business—they do a land 
bank business, lending money on long term 
securities. Consequently, he said, a con- 
siderable part of their paper is tied up. 

Puerto Rico will produce the largest 
sugar crop in its history, Governor Beverly 
said. It also has the largest coffee crop 
since the 1928 cyclone. 

He said Puerto Ricans are seeking to 
expand the industries they now have 
rather than to bring in-new ones, 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


broadcast from the Law Library of Con-| been most amply proved. But in the case ;speedy placement (so far as that is hu-| 
gress and the Supreme Court of the|of many unemployed executives we are|manly possible) of the men and women 
| United States in celebration of the 100th) confronting ‘a condition, not a theory.’|in a given line who find themselves unem- 
| anniversary of the invention of the elec-|Qur approach to the problem must be| ployed. Such cooperative undertakings | 

] , realistic; the handling of the situation|seem practical, and capable of accom- 
The President made the following state-| must be humane and practical and ra-|plishing tremendous benefits. 


Advocates Cooperative 
| Placement Efforts 


|and the Economic Crisis.’ 


| creased.” 
“What I do want to present are the! 








Hazard of Famine 


New York Gains 
Reduced by Bean 


| ——_ Stronger Place 
Drought-resistant Plant From - 
In Silver Market 


Arizona Proves Valuable 
In Madagascar 


The famine hazard in the arid areas| VWiost of Metal Mined Passes | 
of Madagascar has been reduced and per- : 
haps eliminated by the introduction of the Through City but London 
drought-resistant tepary an from - | e 
Still Is Important, Says) 
Commerce Department 


Tw 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 14, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Representative Underhill 
(Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 


10:15 a. m.—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters, including the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 


10:45 a. m—Mrs. William E. Borah, 
of Idaho, called to invite the President 
to hunt in Idaho this Fall and to pre- 
sent a group of friends. 


11:15 a. m.—Governor 4%. R. Beverly, 
of Puerto Rico, called to discuss general 
conditions in Puerto Rico. 


11:30 a. m.—wWilliam R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to dis- 
cuss affairs of state. 


12:15 p. m.—Herr Friedrich W. von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron, the German Am- 
bassador, called to present Dr. August 
Diehn, of Berlin, general director of the 
German Potash Syndicate. 


1 p. m—The President pressed an 
electric button in the telegraph room 
of the White House Executive Offices 
opening the ceremonies commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the invention 
of the Morse code. 

2:30 p. m.—Robert P. Lamont, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Says Dr. Klein 





zona, 

The first of these beans to be tried by 
the island people were the gift of Dr. 
Charles F. Swingle, plant explorer of the ae | 
Department, who went there in 1929 in Most of the silver mined today in the} 
search of Euphorbia intisy, a rare rubber | world passes through New York City, 


Lege pet oie anes te, Swingie's | which has become increasingly important | 
as a trade-financing center, according to 


return proved the plant was adapted to| ® 4 C | 
the climate, and this year 6,000 pounds | information furnished by the Finance and 
Investment Division in the Department of | 


: ‘of seed was purchased in the United | 
tended to other important fields—need to| States by the Government of Madagascar.| Commerce's current issue of “Commerce 
| Reports.” 


pe more rigorously snd SoRESY Organ The gratitude of the Madagascar au 
ized—need to come more directly ‘to grips thorities was shown by a gift of 100 pounds| “Leadership in the world’s silver market 
in the past,” the division explained, “has 


ia Son ; » in | Of intisy seed, material which Dr. Swingle ' 
en = a ae wae, | was unable to get on his expedition to the | been claimed for London by virtue of the 
. >| island. expert technical knowledge possessed _ by 
Famine conditions in the island have | fe allen ss deals oa ete 
dustry. | been much more acute in recent years! iver cuaricet for Britist indian araieanee 
“This problem affects not only the male|because of the depredations of the|Sianghai and other places in the bullion 
executive, but the high-type business and | cochineal insect, which has eradicated the and liver cas “ ced the division 
professional woman as well. That fact| Prickly pear cactus, once the main de-| \aqaq must not oe eeelaaeae : 
is painfully apparent in a booklet just | pendence of the natives in dry years. The Seta @ : ; 
issued by the American Woman's Associa- | tepary bean promises to take the place! Additional information, as set forth in 
tion under the title ‘The Trained Woman | Of the prickly pear as a reserve food crop | aM article entitled “Where Is the Price of 
|and to prevent a recurrence of such dis- | Silver Determined?” follows: 
“The Association made a survey in Feb-| asters as the drought and famine of Wandering Metal 
ruary, 1931, of women representing mostly | 1930-31 when hundreds of people died of| produced principally in the New World 
a very ‘stable’ group—many of them nor- | Starvation. and “absorbed” chiefly by Asia, silver is 
mally regarded as wel-nigh indispensable This bean, long grown by Indians in a widely traveled metal. Like gold, it is 
in positions to which they brought a spe-| southern Arizona, can ripen a crop with a restiess wanderer. When it reaches its 
cial aptitude. Yet, a year and a quarter |a supply of moisture that would not sprout | destination in interior China or India its 
ago, something like 14 per cent of the sal-| an ordinary bean. The tepary is slightly | pereginations are not ended, for, some- 
aried women in commerce, manufacture,| smaller than the navy bean and is pre-| times years later, it 1s reshipped to other 
and transportation had lost their jobs. The | pared for food in much the same way.—_ parts of the world. Obviously, the inter- 
percentage has undoubtedly since in-| (Issued by the Department of Agricul- | national movement of silver implies that 
/ ture.) persons in widely separated regions are 








“But I believe that all the existing ef- 





conserving experienced brains for the in- | 


factors in the market or have an interest 
in silver. 
All persons owning an interest in silver- 
producing mines (copper, lead, or zine 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 4] 











ne smoker tells 
ATLOEPVET’, © Woes tant vies they ve. 


that’s why smokers tell each other about 
Chesterfields. Their different fragrance and 
flavor wins millions of friends. And to keep 
them, Chesterfields have to satisfy, have to 
make good. They do! They’re milder. They 
taste better. 


esterlield 








“They're MILDER 
Yes, and they 
TASTE 

BETTER’’ 






r you buy 
.| Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh: as 
‘\if you came by our 
factory door 
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Patent Refused |Summary of New Cases Filed ri ya ra « CURRENT LAW » 
Device Despite On Docket of Supreme Court| 0" fmports Uphela 


| Latest Decisions of Federal and State’ Courts 
~ Novel Elements 


Alabama Franchise Levy Valid) B1LLs AND NOTES—Negotiability—Bond secured by deed of trust—Effect of pro- 
D. : Inclusi visions for payment to registered holder, extension of time for payment, and addi- 
espite Inclusion of tion to principal of sums paid by bondholders or guarantor for taxes and insurance— 
Original Packages A bond containing an unconditional promise by the maker to pay a specified 
Prior Patents Held Proper 
References Even Though 
Awarded Subsequent to 
» . The Present Application 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustisnuzp Witnovt Comment sy THe Uniten States Darr 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 




















i 











Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 








sum of money at a fixed time to bearer or if registered to the registered holder, 
was a negotiable instrument; negotiability was not aftected by provisions for pay- 
ment to registered holder and for extension of time for payment on the application 
of the maker in the discretion of the trustee in the deed of trust by which the 
bond was secured and with the consent of the holder, or by provisions of the deed 
of trust, incorporated in the bond by reference, making sums paid by the holders 
of the bonds or by the guarantor of the bonds for taxes and for insurance a part 
of the principal secured by the deed of trust. 
Thomas v. De Moss; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 337, April 27, 1932. 





Montgomery, Ala., May 14. 


The Alabama Supreme Court has held 
that the value of imports stored in the 
State in the original package may be in- 
cluded in the basis of the franchise tax 
upon foreign corporations. The case is 
entitled State v. Anglo Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation. 

The Alabama tax is based upon the 
actual amount of capital employed in the 
State. The court held that the value of 
nitrate on hand and in storage in the 
State should be included, although it was 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of. the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. 


re i eR ean slate nna 








In RE APPLICATION OF THE GERMANTOWN | 
‘Trust Company, ExecuTor OF THE ESTATE 
or CHARLES E. VAWTER. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

5 Patent Appeal No. 1931. 





Agriculture 
Changes in status:’ 
H. R. 10708. To authorize Secy. of Agric. to 
sell Morton Nursery site in Cherry, Nebr. 
Reptd. to H. May 14. 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Statutory provisions—Validity—Condemnation by 
Government—Emergency method of advance taking— ; 
An act of Congress authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire by 


Federal 


Appeal (see Patents). ; the rights of the materialmen against the 


nln 


Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Serial No. 122019. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Epmonps (W. B. 
Morton and Crarence M. Fisner of 
counsel), for appellant; T. A. Hostetter 


Army and Navy—Officers—Compensation— 
Longevity pay—Inclusion of period spent 
on retired and inactive list as part of 
service record— 

Whether an Army officer who was placed 
on the retired and inactive lst and re- 
mained thereon for a period of more than 


contractor superior to the claim of the 
bank.—Farmers Bank v. Hayes, etc., et al., 
No. 936; C. C. A. 6, cert. (April 15, 1932). 
Courts — Federal courts — Jurisdiction—For- 
eign executor’s attorney in fact as as- 
signee for jurisdictional purposes— 
Whether the attorney in fact of a Ger- 


imported from Chile, and stored in a ware- 


house in Mobile in the original packages 


or sacks. 


The company’s contention that the 
value of the imported nitrate could not be | 


| 
| 


condemnation certain lands and buildings in the City of Washington for the execu- 
tive departments and independent establishments of the Government does not 
provide for the taking of private property for public use without just compensation 
in violation of the Fifth Amendment to the Federal Constitution in so far as it pro- 
vides that the filing of a “declaration of taking” stating the authority under which 


Aviation 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8681. To develop transport service 
Overseas and encourage construction of Amer- 
iean airships for foreign commerce. -Reptd. 
to H. May 14. 


} titled to the inclust f ecutor could maintain a suit in a | included overlooks the nature of the tax| and the public use for which the property is taken, an accurate description of the Bridges 
on 8. ae of counsel), for the cae eenen ‘= = part of his "Mision tenord Federal court for the proceeds of an insur- | in question, the decision said. It is well| property and the sum of money estimated by the Secretary “to be just. compensa- Chenges te status: ‘ieee Gabi, 
ommissioner of Patents. in the determination of the amount of his ance policy on the testator’s life on the | settled, the court declared, that an ex-| tion,” and the deposit in court of the amount of compensation so estimated, shall . . p ’ 


Gargetr, Judge—This is an appeal from a| Congress Of March 4, 1915.—Heidt v. United | (2d) 205). The Tax Commission, the opinion says,| have judgment therein against the United States for the unpaid amount with 8. Apr. 23. Reta ton mer ae Passea b 
Gecision of | the Bosra, ot Appeals of the oa No. 928; C. C. A. 5, cert. (56 F. (2d) | Courts (see also epivring). hesed . docisinn, > the —— On| interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the award or so much as is unpaid S. 1768. For opening and closing of roads 
eed = Sper ce affirming a de- ; Vaile Gf, Whe Titra On ASnG sn in) ¢ the date of taking-to the date of final payment, notwithstanding the failure |in District workhouse property at Occoquan, 
: cision of the exami f Attorneys —Compensation—Liens—Discharge | Criminal law—Evidence—Other transactions | from & ’ ; 7 17. : : : 
} claims 1 to 9, inclusive, of ‘an ampiiontion for by*conveyance of land acquired in satis- —Admissibility to prove guilty knowledge |St0Tage in Alabama on Dec. 29, 1929, Mh Sb re Gaaws cartnin’ cere in Eaeeiet 


Opinion of the Court 
April 11, 1932 


patent upon alleged improvements in fuel 
gauges of the type used for indicating the 
quantity of fuel in the tank of a motor ve- 
hicle, the indicating instrument being remote 
from the tank. 

All are combination claims. We quote 1 

“1. In a fuel gauge for automobiles, the 
combination of a pressure-responsive part 
adapted to be attached to the fuel tank, 
said part having a diaphragm positioned to 
be subjected to the hydrostatic pressure 
of the fuel in the tank, an electrical re- 
sistance adjacent said diaphragm, a con- 
tact member movable over said resistance 
to thereby vary the effective portion thereof 
and operative connections between the dia- 





longevity pay when transferred to the place 
on the active list which he would have had 
if he had not been retired under Act of 


faction of judgment— 

Whether an attorney was entitled to a 
lien for his services in obtaining a judg- 
ment for his client, under a contract en- 
titling him to 40 per cent of the amount of 
the judgment, on mining claims obtained 
by the client in satisfaction of the judg- 
ment; whether the lien was extinguished 
by the client’s conveyance of a two-thirds 
interest in the property where the client's 
letter to the attorney delivered simultane- 
ously with the delivery of the deed recited 
that the inclosed deed was given “as secur- 
ity for that lien, and not in extinguishment 
thereof”; whether the circuit court of ap- 
peals. in denying the attorney the lien, erred 
in failing to give effect to the letter on the 


theory that he was the executor’s assignee. 
—Vogel et al. v. New York Life Insurance 
Co. et al., No. 947; C. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. 


—Transportation of stolen automobile in 

interstate commerce— 

Whether the court in which a defendant 
was being prosecuted for transporting a 
stolen automobile in interstate commerce, 
for receiving and concealing such automo- 
bile after transportation in interstate com- 
merce, and for conspiracy to commit such 
offenses, erred in admitting evidence that 
such defendant had bought and had sold or 
had in his possession nine other automobiles 
which the prosecution claimed had been 
stolen as proof that the defendant knew 
that the particular car described in the in- 
dictment had been stolen, where the de- 
fendant claimed that there was no evidence 
that some of the nine cars had been stolen 


cise tax may properly be measured by | 


tax-immune property. 


amounting to $712,846. If there remained 
on hand only the nitrate of that value on 
Dec. 31, 1929, “the tax is to be measured 


by that sum and not otherwise,” it was | 


held. 





plaintiff’s objection, based on 28 U. 8S. C. 
109, that the plaintiff is not alleged to be 
an inhabitant of the Qistrict or to have 
committed acts of infringemert or to have 
a reguiar and established place of business 
therein.—General Electric Co. et al. v. Mar- 
vel Rare Metals Co. et al., No. 922; C. C. A. 
6, cert. (12 U. S. Pat. Q. 507; 56 F. (2d) 823; 
April 14, 1932). 





vest the fee simple title in the United States subject to the owner’s right to have 
its full and just value ascertairied in a condemnation proceeding in the court and to 


to provide for the enforcement of the payment of the sum judicially adjudged to 

be just compensation; the taking of the property in accordance with such emer- 

gency method of advance taking constitutes a pledge of the public faith and credit 

and the judgment rendered in such proceeding is as binding on the United States 

as a judgment in a proper case would be upon an individual even though not en- 

forceable by execution and levy as in the case of a judgment against an individual. 
Lee et al. v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5606, April 25, 1932.4 





INTERNAL REVENUE—Forfeitures—Automobile used to transport and conceal 
intoxicating liquor—Exclusiveness of proceeding under Prohibition Act—Effect of 
inability to arrest and prosecute driver— 

An automobile which w&s used for the purpose of transporting and concealing 
intoxicating liquor on which the internal revenue tax was due and unpaid and 


of trust 


Nebr., bridge. Reptd. to H. May 14. 
District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 


S. 3929. To close certain alleys in District. 
Passed 8. Apr. 25. Reptd. to H. May 14. 

8. 4106. For closing certain streets and 
alleys in District. Passed S. Apr. 25. Reptd. 
to H. May 14. 

S. 3532. To readjust and close sts., rds., high- 
ways, or alleys rendered useless or unnecessary. 


Reptd. to 8. May 13 


S. 4661. Sheppard. To re 
incorporation of natl. 
of Columbia. 

H, R. 10241. 


al act to legalize 
trade-unions; District 


Norton. For recording of deeds 
and mortgages secured on real es- 
tate in District; District of Columbia. 

8. 4123. To amend District Traffic Acts. 
Passed S. Apr. 25. Reptd. to H. May 14. 
Indians 


ho had followed the car but had lost | Changes in status. 
theory that the attorney failed to disclose re was no evid hat h Patents (see also Federal Taxation: Gross | Which was seized by prohibition agents, w : 
i ie pave stones SS Se a on to the client the effect thereof —MeMullin ag = of them had been eroleni a= Spee. sight of it in a bend of the road when they discovered it standing at a curb 8. 3691. For mfr. and sale of industrial and 


whether a combination, i 


Gash of the vehicle, said indicating part 
indicating in terms of fuel quantity the 
variations in the resistance as effected by 
the movement of the diaphragm.” 

“9. In a fuel gauge for automobiles, the 
combination of a pressure-sensitive part 
adapted to be connected to the fuel tank 
and an indicating part adapted to be 
mounted on the dash of the vehicles for in- 
dicating the variations in pressure occur- 
ring in the pressure-sensitive part, said in- 
dicating instrument comprising a pair of 
magnetic coils fixedly supported in spaced 
relation, a circular armature supported for 
oscillation at a point between said coils and 
with the opposite sides of said armature 
working in said coils respectively, and an 
indicating Member actuated by the move- 
ment of said armature, said armature hav- 
ing the portions of its arms which work 
through said coils tapered but to different 
extents whereby the armature will assume 
different positions on variations in the rel- 
ative values of the current flowing in the 
two coils, and a variable resistance forming 
part of said pressure-sensitive part in cir- 
cuit with one of said coils.” 

> oe > 

The references cited are: (British) McKin- 
lay, 173071, Dec. 23, 1921; (British) Runbaken 
et al., 201411, Aug. 2, 1923; Custodis, 543336, 


| 
| 


v. Graeber et al., No. 940; McMullin v. Mar- 
tin, No. 941; C.'C. A. 10, cert. 


497). 
++ + 


Bail—Forfeiture—Power of court to remit 
penalty on payment of costs by surety— 
Effect of accused’s appearance and plea 
of guilty after recognizance was \es- 
treated— 

Whether a Federal court, in entering judg- 
ment against the surety on the recogni- 
zance of an accused who appeared and 
plead guilty after the recognizance was 
estreated, could, in exercise of discretion, 
remit the penalty in surety’s payment, 
as damages suffered by cognizee because 
of default, of the amounf of costs under 
18 U. S. C. 601 which provides that a 
Federal court on forfeiture of recognizance 
in criminal case “may in its discretion remit 
in whole or a part of the penalty, whenever 
it appears to the court that there has been 
no wilful default of the party, and that a 
trial can, notwithstanding, be had in the 
cause, and that public justice does not 
otherwise require the same penalty to be 
enforced,” on the theory that word “party” 
refers to the surety as well as the accused; 
and whether court, in so doing, abused its 
diseretion where face amount of recogni- 
zance was $3,000 and amount of costs paid 


(56 F. (2d) 





Lawrence v. United States, No. 943; OC. O. A. 

7. cert. (56 F. (2d) 555). 

Criminal law—Evidenceg—Reputation of ac- 
cused — Cross-examination of character 
witnesses— 

Whether witnesses who had testified to 
the general reputation as a law-abiding citi- 
zen of a defendant being prosecuted for the 
transportation of a stolen automobile in 
interstate commerce, for receiving and con- 
cealing such automobile after its transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce, and for con- 
spiracy to commit such crimes, could be 
cross-examined as to whether they had 
heard that the defendant had previously 
been indicted on accoynt of a stolen auto- 
mobile, that he had been indicted for arson, 
that he had parts of stolen cars in barns 
on his farm, and whether the court in per- 
mitting such cross-examination committed 
reversible error—Lawrence v. United States, 
No. 943; C. C. A. 7, cert. (56 F. (2d) 555). 
Criminal law—New trial—Grounds—Jurors’ 

consideration of accused’s failure to tes- 

tify as proof of guilt—Impeachment of 
verdict by testimony of jurors—Power of 
circuit court of appeals— 

Whether a circuit court of appeals, on 
appeal from a district court’s judgment of 
conviction in a criminal case, denied the 
eceeace his constitutional protection against 

eing required to teétify against himself by 


Post Office—Offenses—Use of mails to de- 
fraud—Sufficiency of letter to constitute 
violation of statute—Letter acknowledging 
receipt of order and remittance— 
Whether a defendant being prosecuted for 

using the mails in furtherance of a scheme 

to defraud purchasers of interests in land 

by false representations that there was a 

producing Oil well thereon, could be con- 

victed where the only letter relied on by the 

Government, as claimed by. the defendant, 

was a letter merely acknowledging the re- 

ceipt of a purchaser’s letter “in which you 
enclosed your order for one additional in- 
terest in our * * * proposition” and the 
urchaser’s remittance in payment of one- 
fait of the price thereof.—Davis v. United 

States, No. 931; C. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. (2d) 


550). 
++ + 


Principal and agent (see United States). 
Principal and surety (see Bail). 
Prohibition—Search and seizure—Warrants 

——— of warrant—Sufficiency of affi- 

davit— 

Whether a warrant for the search of a 
hotel issued on the affidavit of a prohibi- 
tion agent stating that he had purchased 
beer on the premises, that he had tested 
the beer and had ascertained that it had 
an unlawful alcoholic content, without 





abandoned by the driver and other occupants but with the engine running, was 
subject to forfeiture under section 3450 of the Revised Statutes, since the inability 
to arrest and prosecute the driver precluded the forfeiture of the automobile under 
section 26 of the Prohibition Act, inasmuch as the arrest of the driver is a condition 
to the seizure of the automobile for transportation of liquor and the conviction 
of the driver is a condition to its forfeiture under such section. 

United States v. One Buick Sedan, etc., et al.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5440, May 2, 
1932. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT- Landlord’s lien—Priority as between landlord’s lien 
and chattel mortgage— 

A landlord’s lien for unpaia rent upon chattels on the premises under a section 
of the District of Columbia Code giving the landlord “a tacit lien for his rent upon 
such of the tenant’s personal chattels, on the premises, as are subject to execution 
for debt, to commence with the tenancy,” was superior to the lien of a chattel mort- 
gage executed upon the same chattels more than a year after the commencement 
of the tenancy but before the rent for which the lien was claimed became due. 

Spilman v. Geiger; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5334, May 2, 1932. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregautions or combinations— 
Combination to be patentable must disclose novelty of cooperation between its 








beverage alcohol for lawful purposes in Osage 
County, Okla. Reptd. to S. May 13. 

H. R. 6684. To amend act for determining 
heirs; for disposal and sale of allotments of 
deceased Indians. Reptd. to H. May 13. 

H. R. 7123. For mfr. and sale of industrial 
and beverage alcohol for lawful purposes in 
Osage County, Okla. Reptd. to H. May 13. 

H. R. 8393. For payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Red Lake Band, 
Minn. Passed H. May 2. Reptd. to S. May 13. 


} Bills introduced: 


S. 4660. La Follette. For per capita pay- 
ment of $50 to Menominee Indians, Wis.; In- 


dian Affairs. 


H. R. 12045. Boileau. For per capita pay- 
ment of $50 to Menominee Indians, Wis.; In- 


dian Affairs. 


Judiciary 
Changes in status: 


S. 2655. For waiver of prosecution by indict- 


ment in certain criminal proceedings. Passed 


8. Mar. 2. Reped. to H. May 13. 
Law Enforcement 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 10243. Granting consent to two or more 


States to enter compact for mutual assistance 


in prevention of crime. Reptd. to H. May 1}. 
National Defense 
Bilis introduced. 


H. R. 12042. Pratt. To authorize Secy. of 


War to transfer to N. Y. title now vested in 


: ly $20.— lements producing new result and amounting to invention; mere fact that some | U. S. to land and bidgs. on Fort Schuyle! 
July 23, 1895; Henderson, 1152730, Sept. 5,| by surety in lieu thereof was only Mine to atin a naw teal showing that he was qualified to make such | p g & : ; g uyler, 
1915; Angus, 1506552, Aug. 26. 1924; Winter-| Greater City Surety and Indemnity Corp. | Trousiie i Scott: “eave to so do refusing | @ test, was void for want of probable cause N. Y.; Military Affairs. © 


hoff, 1591462, July 6, 1926; Decker, 1657855, 
Jah. 31, 1928; Vawter, 1681314, Aug. 21, 1928. 

The case presents a somewhat uncommon 
issue. As has been stated, all the claims are 
for a combination. It was held by the fri- 


‘bunals of the Patent Office that the com- 


bination disclosed was anticipated by the prior 
art cited, but it seems to be conceded that 


the pressure-sensitive rheostat and the spe- | 
cific electrical instrument employed by ap-| 
pellant are themselves novel. 


The question presented, therefore, is 
itself old as a 
combination, is rendered p&tentable as such 


by reason of it containing elements which 


United States, No. 944; C. C. A. 2, 

cert. (April 11, 1932). 

Bankruptcy—Preferences—Bank’s application 
of proceeds of checks received for collec- 
tion to depositor’s notes to bank—Bank- 
ers’ lien— 

Whether a bank which accepted from a 
depositor checks on out-of-town banks for 
collection and credit and which collected 
the proceeds during the depositor’s insol- 
vency within four months of bankruptcy 
was entitled, by virtue of its bankers’ lien, 
to apply the proceeds to the payment of the 
depositor’s notes to the bank which were 
not due at the time of the application but 





ground that two of the jurors had consid- 
ered the failure of the accused to testify 
as proof of guilt, in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment and 28 U. S. C. 632, where the 
accused allegedly did not discover such fact 
until after the perfection of his appeal to 
the circuit court of appeals and the only 
evidence of the fact was the testimony of 
the jurors themselves; and whether the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, in refusing to grant 
the new trial and in refusing to grant the 
district court leave to so do, could rely on 
the rule that a verdict cannot be infpeached 
by the testimony of jurors, where the con- 


under section 615 of Title 18 of the United 

States Code requiring such an affidavit to 

“set forth the facts tending to establish the 

grounds of the application” for the search 

warrant.—Sgro v. United States, No. 920; 

C. C. A. 2, cert. (Jan. 18, 1932; no opinion). 

Railroads (see Carriers). 

Removal of causes (see Courts). 

Sales (see Gaming). 

Search and seizure — Warrants — Effect of 
failure to execute within 10 days after 
date—Extension of time for execution by 
redating warrant— 

Whether the time within which a search 





elements are themselves noyel, and possibly patentable as individual elements, does 
not render combination containing them patentable, in absence of such novel co- 
operative relation in combination itself old—-Germantown Trust Co., etc., In re. 
(C. C. P. A.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 506, May 16, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Applicant’s prior patent is reference although issued subsequent to present ap- 
plication which is not division nor continuation nor continuation in part.—Ger- 
mantown Trust Co., etc., In re. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U. S. Daily, 506, May 16, 1932. 





PATENTE—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—- 





H. R. 12047. Peavey. For transfer of un- 


serviceable ammunition under control of War 

Dept. to Dept. of Agriculture for use in land 

yy nel and agricultural purposes; Military 
airs, 


Postal Service 
Changes in status: 
S. 36. To amend act for aid to States in 
construction of rural post roads. Reptd. to 8. 


May 13 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 11337. Authorizing Secy. of Treas. to 


exchange Fedl. bldg. site in Dover, N. J., for 


warrant was required to be executed under Prior patents are proper references if antedating present application although | another site. Passed H. May 2. Repted. to 8. 
as individual features are novel. ' a a E eateineae Gan — es Gale — 2 gai: section 621 of Title 18 of the United States | applicant also has prior copending application which antedates said prior patents, May 13. Public Lanés 
oir oe hy A ae | eee lawful preference—Kane, Trustee, etc., v. | C-C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. (2d) 550). ooee a expected es sob a a hy tie fades wen present application is not division nor continuation nor continuation in part | changes in status: 
stances there is patentable invention, while| First National Bank of El Paso, Tex. etc. Bitches loco Criminal law) or commissioner who issued it within 10 | Of his prior patent application—Germantown Trust Co., etc., In re. (C. C. P. A.)—7 H. R. 11914. Granting easement for r. r. 
the brief of the Solicitor for the Patent Of- 3 a. No. 938; ©. C. A, 5, cert. (58°F. (30) | Er ttors and administrators (see Courts; | “ays after its date” and that “after the ex- | U.S. Daily, 506, May 16, 1932. eee wae Sve beltem ane Beate ~—— in 
eee eee wae —— pd —_— Banks (see Bankruptcy). Judgment). | piration of this time the warrant, unless y. . ptd. 5 y 13. 


-trary. 


In Langan v. Warren Axe & Tool Co., 184 
Fed. 720, 1911 C. D. 490, there was involved 


the validity of a patent for a combination | 


of grab-hooks, employed 
and a draft device. 
The United States 


in sKidding logs, 


Circuit Court of Ap- 


‘peals of the Third Circuit in holding the 


combination patent invalid said: 


Building contracts (see Courts). 

Bulk sales laws—Transactions to which ap- 
plicable—Partnership’s transfer of store to 
partner withdrawing from firm— . 
Whether the Texas Bulk Sales Law was 

applicable to the transfer by a mercantile 

partnership of one of its two stores to one 
of the partners on such partner’s with- 
drawal from the partnership in considera- 
tion of such partner’s assumption of the 


+~+ + 
Gaming — Future transactions—Application 
of State Bucket Shop Law to transactions 
at boards of trade designated as contract 
markets by Federal Grain Futures Act— 
Whether the Missouri Bucket Shop Law 
Was applicable to contracts for the purchase 
and sale of grain to be delivered in the fu- 
ture, executed on boards of trade designated 
as contract markets under the Federal Grain 





executed, is void,’’ was extended, on the 
failure to execute the warrant within the 
required 10 days after its date, by the ac- 
tion of the commissioner’s stenographer in 
changing the date of the warrant’ on the 
return of the warrant by the prohibition 
agent to the commissioner with the request 
that it be reissued or redated, or whether 
the warrant became void under such statute 
by the failure to execute it within 10 days 


: « \- f th t its original Sgro v. 
i casten age a hE A obligations which the firm had incurred in | Futures Act, or was inapplicable on the Stee, No. 920; C. o = 2, cert. (Jan. 18, 
i and draft appliances have always done. The connection with such store, his relinquish- theory that it had been superseded by the 1932; no opinion). : 


ntedeomerenasweecaeneer eee 


such grab-hooks. 


grab-hook of the patent, by reason of its 
peculiar construction and form, is very prob- 
ably an improvement of no little utility. But 
the patentee cannot, merely because of that 
fact, have a patent for a combination which 
shall have, as one of its elements, a pair of 
He did not invent the com- 
if he invented any- 


bination. He invented, 


thing, an improved grab-hook.” 
+ + 


+ 
The principle enunciated in the foregoing 


case has been applied by the Court of Ap- 


als of the District of Columbia in a num- 

r of cases, such as In re McNeil, 20 App. 
D. C. 294, 1902 C. D. 563; In re Ratican, 36 
App. D. C. 95, 1911 C. D. 267; In re Bliss, 39 
App. D. C. 453, 1913 C. D. 325. 

We discern no unsoundness in this prin- 
ciple. A combination to be patentable as 
such must disclose a novelty of cooperation 
between its elements which produces a new 
result and amounts to invention, and the 
mere fact that some elements are themselves 
novel and possibly patentable as individual 
elements does not render the combination 
containing them patentable in the absence 
of such cooperative relation in the combina- 
tion itself. 

One of the references cited against appel- 
lant was his own patent, No. 1681314, of Aug. 
21, 1928, issued upon an application filed 
Jan. 8, 1921, and renewed Jan. 13, 1928. This 
shows and claims the combination of pres- 
sure-sensitive resistance means with an elec- 
trical measuring instrument connected in 
circuit thefewith, these features or elements 
being of a somewhat different character from 
those composing a part of the combination 
here claimed. “ 

Appellant insists, however, that said pat- 
ent is not a proper reference because not 
issued until subsequent to the filing of the 
application here involved. He further _in- 
sists that all the other references, except. Hen- 
derson and Custodis, should be disregarded 
because, with the exception of those two, all 
of them were issued after the date of Jan. 8, 
1921, when he filed the application which re- 
sulted in his patent refrred to. 

These contentions do not appear to us to 
be well taken, because the involved applica- 
tion, as stated by the Solicitor for the Pat- 
ent Office, “is neither division, continuation, 
nor continuation in part” of said application 
of Jan. 8, 1921, but is a wholly new and in- 
dependent application. However, as con- 
ceded by the Solicitor: 

“Appellant’s own patent is, of course, per- 
tinent only to the extent of its claims, as 
showing what subject matter has already 
been presented to appellant.” 

* } ¢ 

The Decker patent claims relate to an in- 
dicating instrument and the method of mak- 
ing same, and in one of the drawings dis- 
closes an adjustable rheostat. The applica- 
tion for this patent was filed Oct. 7, 1925, 
and patent issued Jan. 31, 1928. It appears 
to be a proper reference for the purpose cited, 
under the ruling of this court In re Smith, 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 752, 36 F (2d) 522. 

Each of the other patents referred to was 
issyed before the filing date of the involved 
application. 

It is not deemed essential to enter into 
a discussion or description of the technical 
features of the case. That will be found in 
the decisions of the tribunals of the Patent 
Office. 


We find no errors of fact or law in the said | 
decisions, and that of the Board of Appeals | 


is affirmed. 





Oklahoma Tax Income 


Decreases During Year 


| 





ment of his interest in the other store, and 
his agreement to pay an additional consid- 
eration of a certain sum, or was inapplicable 
on the theory that the transaction was not 
a “sale” or a “transfer” of the stock of mer- 
chandise in the store within the meaning 
of the act, but was a dissolution of the 
partnership and a partition of the assets in 
kind.—Haynes, Trustee, etc., v. Quicksilver, 
No. 934; C. C. A. 5, cert. (56 F. (2d) 59). 


~ + + 


Carriers—Charges—Reparation based on de- 
murrage paid during Federal control— 
Right to sue after denial of reparation in 
proceedings before Interstate Commerce 
Commission— 

Whether a shipper who was required to 
pay demurrage charges on interstate ship- 
ments to the Director General of Railroads 
during Federal control without written no- 
tice required by the tariff could be denied 
reparation on the theory that it waived no- 
tice; whether the shipper’s proceeding be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for reparation under section 206 (c) of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 precluded the 
shipper, after the Commission's denial of 
reparation, from bringing suit therefor in 
a Federal court either on the theory that 
the proceeding before the Commission was 
not subject to judicial review or on the 
theory that there was an election of remedy 
under section 9 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; whether the court action was barred 
for failure to bring the action within the 
period of limitations specified by section 
206 (a) of the Transportation Act; and 
whether the shipper was deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law by the ac- 
tion of the Commission, in denying repara- 
tion on a finding of the ultimate facts en- 
titling the shipper thereto, and in refusing 
to Open the case after admitting in a sub- 
sequent proceeding by andther shipper that 
it had erred, and by the action of the court 
in refusing to correct the Commission's 
error and award _ reparation.—Bartlesville 
Zine Co., etc., v. Mills, etc., No. 935; C. C. 
A. 7, cert. (56 F. (2d) 154). 

Carriers — Regulation — Rates — Intrastate 
rates—Establishment by State Commis- 
sion—Retroactive effect—Validity of stat- 
ute entitling shipper after payment of 
established rate to reparations on subse- 
we finding of unreasonableness— 

hether a shipper who paid a railroad 
company the rate for intrastate shipments 
fixed by the Montana Board of Railroad 

Commissioners under contracts of shipments 

providing for the payment of such rate was 

entitled, on the subsequent determination 
by such Board that the rate was unreason- 
able, to recover as damages by way of rep- 
aration the difference between the rate 
charged and the rate subsequently found 
reasonable by the Commission; and whether 
Montana statutes, construed to permit such 
recovery on the theory that the new rate 
had a retroactive effect, are void under the 
due process of law and the contract clauses 
of the Federal Constitution.—Great North- 
ern Railway Co. v. Sunburst Oil & Refining 

Co. et al., etc., No. 913; Mont. Sup. Ct., cert. 

(7 Pac. (2d) 927; see also 919). 

Constitutional law (see Carriers; 


law). 
“+ + 


Contracts (see Gaming). 

Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Gain or 
loss; State Taxation: Wisconsin). 

Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diver- 
sity of citizenship—Separable controver- 
sies—Suit by bank as public contractor’s 
assignee against contractor, public board, 
and contractor’s surety— 
Whether a bank's action against a public 

contractor, the contractor’s surety, and the 


Criminal 


Federal Act as to such transactions.—Dick- 

son et al. v. Uhlmann Grain Co., etc., No. 

930; C. C. A. 8, cert. (56 F. (2d) 525). 

Garnishment—Property subject to—Balance 
in bank account of loan on adjusted-serv- 
ice certificate of veteran— 

Where the proceeds of a loan made on the 
adjusted-service certificate of a veteran were 
deposited in a bank to the account of his 
wife, there having been no money to the 
account of the veteran or his wife in the 
bank prior to such deposit and no deposit 
having thereafter been made, against which 
account the veteran had drawn checks, was 
the balance of such account exempt from 
garnishment under 38 U. S. C. 618.—Thomas 
et al. v. Rabb, No. 932; Tex. Cty. Ct. of 
Rains Cty., appl. 

International law (see Judgment; Shipping). 

Interstate commerce (see Carriers). 

— Commerce Commission (see Car- 
riers). 

Judgment—Conclusiveness—Refusal to pro- 
bate will—Res judicata as to invalidity of 
will in subsequent proceeding involving 
right to insurance proceeds— 

ether a judgment of a Texas court re- 
fusing to probate a German will in a volun- 
tary proceeding of the German executor 
from which it did not appear whether the 
court’s determination was based on the 
statute of limitations or upon testamentary 
incapacity was res judicata as to the inva- 
lidity of the will in a subsequent proceed- 
ing involving the right to proceeds of insur- 
ance on the testator’s life as between the 

German executor and the executor named 

in another will which was executed before 

the German will and was admitted to pro- 
bate by the Texas court after its refysal to 

pooner the German will.—Vogel et al. v. 
ew York Life Insurance Co. et al., No. 947; 

C. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. (2d) 205). 

~+ + 


Judgment — Foreign judgment — Full faith 
and credit—Effect of German probate pro- 
ceedings in Federal court—Comity between 
nations— 

Whether probate proceedings in common 
form in Germany in June, 1918, of the Ger- 
man will of a testator who was domiciled 
in Germany at the time of his death in 
May, 1918, were entitled to full faith and 
credit in the courts of the United States 
under the doctrine: of comity between na- 
tions and the treaty of peace with Germany 
of 1925 in a suit in a Federal court involv- 
ing the right to the proceeds of insurance 
on the life of the testator.—Vogel et al. v. 
New York Life Insurance Co. et al., No. 947; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. (2d) 205). 

Jury (see Criminal law). 

Motor carriers—Regulation—Order of State 
Commission fixing terminal of interstate 
busgcompany—Validity—Burden on inter- 
state commerce—Digcrimination in favor 
of competitor— 

Whether an order of thg Public Utilities 


Commission of Rhode Island fixing the loca- ~ 


tion in a city of an exclusively interstate 
bus company's terminal, thereby prohibiting 
the operation of its buses in an area beyond 
such location into which it had permitted 
the operation of the buses of another com- 
pany operating between the same cities as 
the former company in competition with it, 
was void on the ground that it was an un- 
lawful regulation and control by a Stat¢ of 
competition in interstate commerce and was 
an unreasonable and unnecessary burden on 
interstate commerce, or on the ground that 
it was unfair and discriminatory and with- 
out uniform application by reason of the 
privilege granted the competing company to 
operate in such area—Farnum v. Public 

tilities Commission of Rhode Island, No. 
939; R. I. Sup. Ct., cert. (Feb. 12, 1932). 
Motor vehicles (see Criminal law). 


+ 


Search and seizure (see also Prohibition). 

Sens ene—Sennage duties and 
taxes—Legality of levy on German vessels 
during period following resumption of 
trade after World War— 

Whether section 4229 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and/or Article II of the Treaty of 1928 
between Prussia and the United States made 
illegal the collection of tonnage duties and 
duties and taxes under sections 4219 and 
4225 on vessels of German registry entering 
ports of the United States between July 14, 
1919, when trade relations between the 
United States and Germany were resumed 
after the World War,aapd Nov. 11, 1921, the 
effective date of the presidential proclama- 
tion continuing under section 4228 reciproc- 
ity between the two countries with respect 
to tonnage duties and taxes; whether claim 
for such tonnage duties and taxes, paid un- 
der protest, grows out of or is dependent on 
a treaty stipulation within the meaning of 
section 153 of the Judicial Code and there- 
fore is beyond the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims.—United States v. Flensburger 
Dampfercompagnie, No. 925; Ct. Cls., cert. 
(Feb. 8, 1932), 

Trial — Instructions—Exceptions—Denial of 
directed verdict—Waiver of exception by 
failure to except to instruction— 
Whether the proprietor of a theater, being 

sued by an actress for damages sustained 

as the result of the alleged negligence of a 

stage hand in moving the scenery, waived 

its exception to the court’s refusal to direct 

a verdict for it on the ground that the stage 

hand had been lent to the pemcns com- 

pany and was an employe of such company 
while setting and unsetting scenery during 
its performances, by its failure to except to 
an instruction of the court, on the theory 
that the court by such instruction charged 
the jury that there was no evidence on 
which it could find that the stage hand was 

a lent servant and that the proprietor of 

the theater was liable if the injury resulted 

from the stage hand's negligence.—Erlanger 

Tremont Theater Corp. v. Ellsmore, No. 927; 

C. C. A. 1, cert. (56 F. (2d) 809). 

United States—Actions against—Set-off and 
counterclaim—Based on bond in default 
given to Emergency Fleet Corporation— 
Whether the United States, in a suit in 

the Court of Claims for refund of taxes by 

receivers of a corporation, could maintain 

a counterclaim based on a bond, admittedly 

in default, given by the corporation to the 

United States Shipping Board Emergency 

Fleet Corporation pursuant to a contract 

which stated that the Fleet Corporation was 

acting for and on behalf of the United 

States, when the bond was made to thé 

Fleet Corporation as the immediate party 

and did not state it was received as agent 

of the United States, the bond was under 
seal, and it was not formally assigned to 
the United States until after the appoint- 

ment of the receivers.—Crane et al., etc., v. 

United States, No. 924; Ct. Cls., cert. (55 F. 

(2d) 734). 

Veterans (see Garnishment). 

Wills (see Judgment). 

-~+ + 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Deductions—Losses—Loss from 
ment—Tax period— 

In 1920, the taxpayer's partner misappro- 
priated funds held in trust by partnership, 
and embezzlement was discovered in that 
year; did taxpayer, who kept his accounts 
on cash basis, sustain deductible loss in 
1920, when it appeared that amount of loss 
was not definitely ascertained in that year, 
and restitution was not made until Febru- 
ary. 1921.—Burnet. etc., v. Huff, No. 923; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (56 F. (2d) 788). 


embezzle- 











PATENTS—Fuel gauges claims refused— 


Vawter application for Fuel Gauges, claims 1 to 9 refused—Germantown Trust 
Co., etc., In re. (C, C. P. A.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 506, May 16, 1932. 








Wild Life 
Changes in status: 


H. 5642. To transfer Widows Island, 


Me., from Navy to Agric. Dept. for migratory 
bird refuge. 


Reptd. to H. May 14. 








Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent Bar 


T+ United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


mark, 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
.Patents Quarterly: 


Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
copyright and unfair competition 
cases in United States District Courts. 


Full text of all decisions of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, including trade 
mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
F fice Gazette or any other publication—being 


the only report that gives complete text of 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition cases. 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


The 


patent bar. 


Full text report of all 


and copyright decisions of the United States 
Court of Claims. 


United States 
makes a decided advance in service to the 


all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


atent, trade mark 


Patents Quarterly 


The United States Patents Quarterly 


Issued four times 


a year 





Bound in heavy cloth 


and board covers 





Pri 

Sears which had let the contract to compel Sahapte=Aagenis . one oon of appeals os pA ~ “me cengaatiiaaaaaiel acquired dur- rice, $25.00 a year 
the board to pay to the bank the amount —Appeala y prior to final decree of or- ng affillation— 

Oklahoma City, Okla., May 14./ que the contdactor under the contractor’s der dismissing counterclaim— Where one member of affiliated group 


Revenues collected by the Oklahoma 


Tax Commission for the first nine months 
of 1931-32 fiscal year totaled $16,274,655, 
a decline of $2,436,899 under the collec- 
tions of $18,711,554 for the same period of 





assignment to the bank to satisfy the bank's 
loan to the contractor and to have adjudi- 
cated the question of the question of pri- 
ority as between the bank and the surety, 
who claimed the fund as reimbursement for 
payments made to unpaid materialmen un- 


Whether an appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals may be taken, under 28 U. S. C. 227, 
before the entry of a final decree, from an 
order of the district court in a suit for pat- 
ent infringement dismissing a counterclaim, 
based on a different patent issued to one of 


purchased bonds from another ‘member of 
group during period in which group filed 
consolidated returns and _ subsequently, 
after exercising election to file separate re- 
turns, sold such bonds, was basis for com- 





Published By 


puting gain or loss from sale cost of bonds Th Ini e i 
mgt der its bond. was within the jurisdiction of | defendants. which asked for an injunction | to Fe!ling corporation or cost to corporation e United States Daily 
7 is ¥ a Federal court by reason of diversity of against infringement of the patent and for which originally acavirec hem.—Liberty : : 
Members of the Commission attributed | citizenship between the bank and the | @2 accounting but not for an injunction | Nat‘onal Ban): Vv, Commissioner, No, 945; Publishing Corporation 
the decline in State revenues to economic. suretv, on the theory that the bank end pendente lite -—General Electric Co. et al. v. Cc. C. A. 10, cert. (March 7, 1932). 


conditions. Gasoline or motor fuel taxes 
showed a deciine of less than $50,000, 
falling from $8,621,718 to $8,576,373; while 
gross production taxes fell from $5,709,953 
to $3,032,668; motor vehicle taxes from 
$3,586,078 to $3,081,535; inheritance from 
$181,457 to $80,374; and motor carrier 
from $138,685 to $131,651. 


board were necessarv parties and were citi- 
zens of the same State: whether the con- 
troversy between the bank and the board 
and the controversy between the bank and 
the surety were separable within the mean- 
ing of the removal statute; and whether the 
surety, having paid the claims of the un- 
paid materialmen as required by its bond 
and having taken assignments of the claims 
from the materialmen, was subrogated to 


Marvel Rare Metals Co. et al., No. 922: C. C. 
A. 6, cert. (12 U. S. Pat. Q. 507; 56 F. (2d) 
823; April 14, 1932). 

Patents Counterclaims Maintenance 
against plaintiff not alleged to be inhab- 
itant of district, ete.— 

Whether Equity Rule 30 enables a defend- 
ant in a suit in equity for patent infringe- 
ment to maintain a counterclaim for in- 
fringement of a different patent against 


Gross income—Constructive receipt—Assign- 
ment to wife of interest in contract— 

An inventor contracted to assign a pat- 
ent to a corporation which agreed to ex- 
ploit same and pay him a proportion of the 
net profits; thereafter the inventor trans- 
ferred and assigned to his wife all his in- 
terest in the profits from the contract; did 


[Continued on Page 5, Column §.] 
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PUBLIC UT 


Utility Charges Business Conditions Abroad 


Compared With 


General Prices 


Rates Were as High During 
1931 as in 1929, Public) 
Service Commission of 
Wisconsin Is Informed 








Madison, Wis., May 14. 


Telephone, electric and gas_ utilities 
were receiving as high a rate for their 
services in 1931 as in 1929, according to 
testimony introduced before the Public 
Service Commission in its State-wide tele- 

hone investigation, which has broadened | 

to a general inquiry concerning the ‘“‘out- 
of-balance” between ordinary price levels | 
and public utility rates. 

The basis of the investigation is a pro- 
posed increase of rates at the Madison 
exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. It was recently announced, 
however, that the Commission would con- 
duct a general inquiry into the present 
economic conditions, particularly as they 
may affect the public utilities and their | 
rates for service. 

Specialists to Testify 

Several economic specialists from vari- 
ous parts of the country were invited by 
the Commission to present their views. 
Commissioner David E. Lilienthal an- 
nounced that the following witnesses 
would appear in this group: Dr. Frederick 
C. Mills, professor of economics and sta- 
tistics at Columbia University; Dr. Frank 
A. Fetter, professor of political economy 
at Princeton University; Dr. Jacob Viner | 
professor of economics at the University | 
of Chicago: Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
professor emeritus in residence of political 
economy at Columbia University; Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Paton, professor of economics and 
accounting at the University of Michigan; 
Prof. C. K. Leith, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who specializes in the field of 
the geology and the economics of mineral 
raw materials, and Dr. James C. Bon- 
bright, professor of finance at Columbia 
University and secretary of the New York 
State Power Authority. 

Dr. Mills told the Commission that busi- 
ness activity in the United States in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, was lower than at any date 
since the year 1831, and said that “there is 
little hope for a rise in general commodity 
prices to the 1929 prosperity level within 
the next 10 years.” 


Positive Action Urged 

“We are in an economic log jam,” he 
said. “The jam may be broken by the) 
gradual reestablishment of earlier price 
relations, or recovery may be effected | 
through the gradual adaptation of the dif- | 
ferent economic groups to new conditions. | 
Until readjustment of either type takes 
place, economic strain persists, and free 
flow of goods is impeded.” 

Affirmative action must be taken, Dr. 
Mills said, if the depression is to be 
checked. 

“The price decline and the general proc- 
ess of liquidation have long since passed | 
the point of necessary cleaning-up,” he | 
said. “Because this is so, I am unable to| 
accept the view that liquidation should | 
continue till, automatically, the basis for | 
recovery is laid. I should favor positive | 
action designed to correct existing price | 
inequalities, rather than trusting to a blind | 
process of liquidation. which, in the light | 
of recent experience, may be expected to 
intensify existing difficulties.” 





| 
| 


| 
| 





Re ortof Payment | 
Pp y | 
On Policies Asked 


Notice of Receipt of Delinquent | 
Premiums Urged by State 


New York, N. Y., May 14.| 


Fire and casualty insurance companies 
reporting to the Central Bureau have been 
asked by the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick, to inform 
the Bureau of the collection of any pre- 
miums previously shown as due and un-| 
paid. The Bureau, now in its sixth year of | 
operation, is accomplishing its purpose 
“toward the lessening of the free insurance 
evil,” Mr. Van Schaick informed the com- 
panies. The Bureau's activities, however, | 
he stated, have been limited because a 
number of offices are not reporting per- 
miums subsequently paid. 

“A sworn report is required to be made 
each month to the Central Bureau,” it 
was stated in the letter to the companies, 
“setting forth a complete list of the un- 
paid earned premiums under polices is- 
sued for liability which terminated and for 
liability upon classes of insurance invol- 
ving the determination of an earned pre- 
mium. Such reports, according to the re- 
cords of the Central Bureau, are being 
faithfully received by it. 

“This department has noted that rela- 
tively few offices are reported to the Cen- 
tral Bureau the earned premium items 
that have been paid subsequent to the, 
filing of reports which listed same as un- 
paid. 

“It is manifestly unfair to both brokers 
and assureds to have them charged on 
the records of the Central Bureau with 
unpaid items that have subsequently been | 
paid but not cleared from the records for | 
lack of advices from reporting offices. The) 
failure to report such payments has also 
resulted in a limitation on the Bureau's | 
activities. 

“To facilitate a program of extension of 
the activities of the Bureau for the mutual 
benefit of all reporting companies, you | 
are required to furnish to the Central 
Bureau a monthly report of all such items 
on which subsequent payments have been 
made to you. If there have been no col- 
lections of previously reported items made 
during the past month report ‘none.’ 
Special blahks will be sent you by the 
Central Bureau for your convenience in 
rendering such additional monthly re- 
ports.” 








Lower Duty Is Requested 
On Minced Razor Clams 


A lower duty on minced razor clams was 
asked of the Tariff Commission May 12 by 
the Nootka Packing Co., Ltd., the Com- 
mission announced May 14. Lawrence 
& Baldwin, attorneys, of 500 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., filed the con- 
cern’s petition, according to the an- 
nouncement. 





Calendar of Hearings 
Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
May 16, is as follows: 


A final argument before the Commission is 


scheduled to be held at the Commission's | 


headquarters in Washington, 1800 Virginia 
Avenue, N. W., as fol'ows: Elby Extract Co., of 
New York, May 18, 2 p. m., in the matter of 
alleged misrepresentation in sate of flavoring 
extracts and syrups. Docket 1940. 
Testimony will be taken in cases which the 
Commission has issued complaints, as follows: 
Hires Turner Glass Co., Philadelphia; May 
New York; May 19, Pittsburgh; alleged 


mijagrepresentation in sale of mirrors and other 

gl products; Edward M. Averill, trail ex- 

+ er; Harry D. Michael, Commission's at- 
. Docket 1985. 


; minion 


jin Ontario. 


| the 
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Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





UROPEAN developments in trade and industry are analyzed in the weekly re- 


view of world trade just made public by the Department of Commerce. 


review is compiled from reports of tra 


Alaska.—Alaskan industries have takin on 


larly in the southwestern section, where lum- 
bering, fishing and mining are operating at 
full time. Prices remain low for fresh fish. 
Salmon, clam and crab canneries are over- 
hauling equipment 
season’s opening, employing 1,800 workmen 
and fishermen. The Copper River railroad has 
resumed operations, and taken on an addi- 
tional 150 workmen. 

Five large placer dredges have resumed op- 
erations and others are to start in the near 
future. In Nebesna and Chititue mining dis- 
tricts, Summer mining has started and an 
unusual number of prospectors are reported 
in the Dan Creek and Bremmer placer dis- 
tricts this Spring. Ketchikan also reports 
unusual interest in mining. Navigation opened 
to Fairbanks on the Tanana River May 1. 
Considerable new construction is in progress 
including one important Federal building. 
Increased passenger traffic over the Alaskan 
Railroad is reported. 

Unusual interest in both lode and placer 
mining is noted in the Fairbank district, fol- 
lowing investigations made by Government 
geologists last Summer. Favorable results are 
anticipated. The Nome mining district on 
the Bering Sea is only partially active as 
ice is not expected t»% les" “efore early 


June. It is reported that all large placer 
gold dredges will operate aj2111 th.s Summer, 
and the output is expected to exceed that 


of 1931. Seward reports that 3.000 tons of 

Matanuska coal was exported during April, 

and 150 tons of gold concentrates were shipped 

from the Eva Creek mining district. 
2 Sw 

Australia.—A slight increase has been made 
in the Federal basic wage scale at Adelaide, 
Hobart, Melbourne, and Perth, due to an in- 
crease in the cost of living at those centers. 

Brazil.—Domestic commerce and industry 
continue to make slow improvement with 
credits slightly better. There is also a slight 
revival of interest in imports. Exchange con- 
raaed Me agg aa rate is now about 

: miulreis for sight dollars as compared 
with 14.720 a week cee. - 

A decree was published April 29, requiring 
immediate liquidation of all local current 
bank accounts carried in foreign money into 
milreis at the rate effective on the date of 
publication. The official rate for that day was 
14.690. Coffee shipments have been fair with 
stocks low and prices unchanged. 


> } + 

Canada.—A bill amending the Canada Ship- 
ping Act to eliminate United States vessels 
from the Canadian coastwise trade on the 
Great Lakes was given first reading in the 
House of Commons on May 6. 
reported to be the equalization of the coast- 
ing laws of the United States and the Do- 
A Ministerial Order of April 29 placed 
an immediate embargo on imports from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona of livestock 


and feedstuffs, vegetables and other garden | 


produce, including strawberries, 
cantaloupes. 

In consequence, there has been a scarcity 
of certain vegetables in many Canadian cities 
and prices for celery and lettuce have ad- 
vanced materially in Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and elsewhere. Oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit and grapes are not affected by the order. 
To encourage the increased use of Canadian 
coal for manufacturing coke and gas, the 
Minister of Mines, through the Dominion Fuel 
Board, has been authorized to pay coal oper- 
ators the difference (up to Canadian $1 per 
ton) in laid down cost at plants between coal 
mined in Canada and imported fuel 
would otherwise be used from April 1, 1932. 

Payments will be confined to the quantity 
of Canadian coal used in excess of average 
consumption of such coal during the past 
three calendar years. 


melons and 


western coal by way of freight subvention. 
Little or no general improvement was noted 
in trade during the week ended May 7, except 
in the Prairie Provinces where a slight pickup 
is reported on account of better crop pros- 
pects this year than last. 

Spring lumber sales in that area have been 
somewhat disappointing. Increasing interest 
in mining development has brought about a 
well-sustained improvement in the sale of 
aeronautical equipment. Local wheat prices 
were favorably influenced by export demand, 
and increased moderately toWard the end of 
the week. Ocean shipments from Canada dur- 
ing the week amounted to 4,175,341 bushels, 
establishing a new high mark for 1932. 

A seasonal increase is reported in sales of 
marine motors, chiefly in the outboard type, 

Certain hardware lines are 4 
busier although builders’ supplies are dull as 
a result of the reduction in construction to 
less than half 1931 volume. Retail sales of au- 
tomobiles show a slight improvement. 


Druggists’ rubber sundries and conveyor 


| belting used in the mining industry are mov- 


ing well but mechanical 
dull. A recent slight curtailment 
production has been reflected 
leather purchases. Tanners are well sstocked 
with both hides and finished leatler and 
manufacturers are maintaining minimum in- 
ventories 

Some seasonal improvement ‘s noted in 
hardware and housefurnishings in Quebec and 
the Maritimes Provinces but cool weather has 
delayed Spring demand for paints. Industrial 
chemicals, cleansing compounds and insecti- 
cides are selling well. Fresh fruits are in ac- 
tive demand. Some lumber mills are open- 
ing on part-time schedules in spite of sub- 
stantial inventories. Machinery supply houses 
leport slight increases although sales of in- 
dustrial machinery continue poor. Newsprint 
stocks have been materially reduced. 

British Columbia lumber exports are increas- 
ing and new logging operations are starting 
in the vicinity of Harrison Lake. Electrical 
and mineral products lines are quiet. Sea- 


in shoe 
in decreased 


sonal sporting goods are moving in fair vol- | 


ume. An air mail service between Vancouver 
and Victoria may begin shortly. 
-~ + + 


China.—Trading activities at Shanghai were | 


low in the past week, due chiefly to the inci- 
dence of national government holidays and 
regular Spring racing events. Import 
trade is further hampered by sharp decline 
in silver exchange. Silver ceamics are heavy. 


|}and money is plentiful, but banks continue 


saan policy of strengthening their cash posi- 
tion. 

The local bond and cotton exchanges have 
reopened. Customs revenues at Shanghai 
during the first quarter ended March 31 to- 
taled 43,862,000 haikwan taels, compared with 
64,000,000 in the similar period of last year. 
(Average value of haikwan tael, $0.36.) 

The cessation of hostilities and the resump- 
tion of Chinese administrative functions in 
the vacated areas are believed hopeful of a 
permanent solution of the Shanghai “inci- 
dent.” It is anticipated that conditions wiil 
show marked improvement within a month's 
time. 

Retail trading in South China, 
signing of the Shanghai truce, is reported 
fairly brisk. Large transactions, however, are 
retarded by the exchange situation. 

The Manchurian trade situation remains 
unchanged, although Dairen's March customs 
returns show a slight increase in both ex- 


‘Dec 





TOCKS of apples, cheese, meats, egg: 


S 


+ 
{ports and imports. 
| new life with the opening of Spring, particu- | ne ae 


in preparation for the| 


Its purpose is | erat, 


that | 


This is in addition to | 
the bounties already paid on maritime and | 


rubber goods are | 


since the | 


aa in Holdings of Meat and Eggs 
In Cold Storage Is Shown for Month 


The 
de commissioners stationed in principal 


| centers in foreign countries. The statement issued May 15 follows in full text: 





Dairen’s exports for the 
first quarter show an increase of 60 per cent 
over that period last year, and imports in- 
creased 15 per cent. Little revival in retail 
activities is anticipated, and the situation in 
North Manchuria is particularly unfavorable. 
The Sungari River is now open, but only com- 
paratively litthe traffic is reported. 


ee. > 

Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovak business dur- 
ing April showed littie improvement on the 
previous months. The depression has deep- 
ened in several categories. The employment 
index (1921-1929 as 100), with seasonal ad- 
justments declined from 88.2 on Feb. 29, to 
86.6 on March 31, as compared with 94 on 
March 31, 1931. Freight loadings of 360,000 
cars during March were an increase of 24,000 
over February, but a decline of 14 per cent 
from March, 1931. 

Coal loadings decreased from 97,000 in Febru- 
ary to 94,000 cars in March, slightly more than | 
3 per cent. Losses from failures and reor-/| 
ganizations in March, amounting to 81,000,- 
000 crowns ($2,430,000), remained at the same); 
level as during February. Collections are un- 
satisfactory, especially those accruing from 
exports, owing to exchange-restrictions abroad, 
Construction activity is at a new low level, 
and unfavorable weather delayed farming} 
operations approximately two weeks. 

On March 31, the wholesale index stood at | 
10C.7 (relative to July, 1914, as 100), the low 
record to date, as against 101.4 on Feb. 29, 
and 110.5 on March 31, 1931. The cost of li 
ing index rose slightly, touching 106.1 o 
March 15, as compared with 105.8, on Feb. 15,| 
and 114 for 1931. March trade decreased in 
volume by more than 35 per cent as compared 
with March, 1931. 

Imports at 597,000,000 crowns ($17,910,000), | 
the lowest on record, and exports 674,000,000 
crowns ($20,250,000) left a favorable balance of 
77,000,000 crowns ($2,340,000), and reduced the 
adverse trade for the first quarter to 96,000,- 
000 crowhms ($28,500,000). The favorable bal- 
ance for March was largely the result of 
local import restrictions. Import restrictions 
| were further tightened on April 26, when for- 
;eign-exchange restrictions were placed on 
;rubber belting, sewing machines, superphos- 
| phates, and certain nitrates. Effective May 1,| 
| Parliament passed a bill providing for a 50 





|per cent increase in turnover and luxury} 
| taxes. | 
+ + + 

France.—French business in April, as a 


| whole, failed to maintain the slight evidences | 
|of improvement which had been noted in 
| March. There was a small spasmodic better- 
;ment in various branches, although less than 

the usual seasonal gain. A continued mod- 
e decline in the number of totally unem- 
ployed was probably offset by an increase in 
partial unemployment and the exclusion of 
a large number of foreign laborers. 

Exports continue on a downward course 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend, and im- 
ports are now increasing despite the quota 
| policy. Consequently, the unfavorable trade 
balance is growing. Gold imports are still in- 
creasing and the reserves of the Bank of 
France now constitute a record gold cover of 
70.30 per cent to sight obligations. The tex- 
tile industry is very quiet in all branches and 
there has been a further reduction in cotton 
spinning activities. 

The machinery market remains inactive ex- 
cept the second-hand equipment. Some ac- 
tivity was noted in construction machinery 
due to the national equipment program and 
the construction of fortifications. The elec- 
trical equipment market is dull and imports 
have been badly disorganized by the quota 
policy. The United States allotments for ra- 
dios and incandescent bulbs are exhausted 
until July. Sales of low-priced automobiles 
showed a further seasonal improvement, but 
no gain was noted in medium and high priced 
cars. 

Truck sales are ahead of last year and 
stocks are low. Softwood lumber sales are 
slack. United States hardwood exports are at 
a standstill due to exhaustion of the quota. 
Keen foreign competition on the leather glove 
market forced French manufacturers to re- 
duce wages by 10 per cent. Shoe manufac- 
turers are dissatisfied with the results of the 
recent increase in the shoe tariff and are de- 
manding a quota on shoe imports. Tire prices 
and stocks remain unchanged and no seasonal 
| improvement is noted. | 
Tariff increases on rubber footwear are se- | 
| verely affecting United States exports which 
/are now paying the maximum rate, pending 
| final decision as to the rate to be applied. 
| Traffic in most French ports showed a further 


| Suggested by the Federal Trade Commis- 


}and designated Group I, relate to false 


New Trade Rules 


pted for 
Shirting Industry 


Protection of Designs and) 
Patterns and Regulations | 
On Competition Approv-| 
ed by Trade Commission 


A trade practice rule condemning the 
usurpation of original designs or pat- 
terns has been adopted by the shirting 
fabrics industry and accepted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Commission 
has announced. 

The Commission also has approved three 
rules relating to unfair competition which 
were adopted at a trade practice confer- 
ence participated in by firms representing 
95 per cent of the volume of business in 


| 


T 


Randolph K. Ogle, examiner, testified May 
Transcript of testimony, just made avai 
the books of the company of an apprecia 


Q. What was the appraised cost of repro- 
ducing new the physical properties owned di- | 
rectly by Northern States Power Company of | 
Minnesota? A. $45,603,430. 

Q. Did the appraisal of 1924 in this revalu-' 
ation also include for this company an item 
for going value and water power value? 

A. Yes, sir; and the entire amount of ap- 
praised going value and water power value 
for the entire Northern States Power Com- 
pany except of Northern States Power Com- 
| pany of Wisconsin was included in the valu- 
ation given effect to on the books of Northern 





the shirting fabrics industry. The Com- 
a announcement follows in full 
text: 


Trade Rules Outlined 
The shirting fabrics industry has ac- 
cepted trade practice conference rules 
adopted at its conference of Dec. 10, 1927, 
in New York, following changes recently 


sion. 
Those rules approved by the Commission 


branding, price discrimination, and secret 


States Power Company of Minnesota. The/| 

'amount so included was $19,873,376; and its | 

{inclusion brought the total valuation of plant, | 

| property, rights and franchises of Northern | 

| States Power Company of Minnesota up to/| 

$65,476,806. | 
+ + + 


Q. So, giving effect to the revaluation, the | 
books of Northern States Power Company of | 
Minnesota showed total for plants, property, | 
rights and franchises as~of Dec. 31, 1924, of | 
$65,476,806; is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did these items stand on the books 
of the company before giving effect to that | 
revaluation? | 

A. The book value shown was $47,098,899. 





payment of rebates. 
A Group II rule accepted by the Com- 


|mission as an expression of the trade 


covers the practice of usurping designs 
styles, or patterns originated by a com- 
petitor. 

The industry has appended a statement 
of its view on a former rule regarding 
f. o. b. point of origin. 


Statement by Commission 


The Commission's statement to the 
shirting fabrics trade is as follows: 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission substi- 
tuted and approved the following for Rule 1, 
Group I, as published Jan. 26, 1928: 

“The false marking or branding of products 
of the industry, with the effect of misleading 
or deceiving purchasers with respect to the 
quantity, quality, grade or substance of the 
goods purchasd, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 2.—The Commission substituted and | 


approved the following for Rule 2, Group I, as 
published Jan. 26, 1928: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly, to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities, where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially 1.essen competition or tend to create 
& monopoly in any line of commerce: Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of dif- 
ferences in the grade, quality or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of sell- 
ing or transportation, or discrimination in 
price in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition: And 
provided further, 


ing the products of this industry in com- 
merce from selecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not in restraint 
of trade.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 4, Group II, as 
published Jan. 26, 1928: 

“The secret payment or allowance of rebates, 
refunds, commissions, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, 
or secretly extending to certain purchasers 


all 


injuring a competitor and where the cffect 


{may be to substantially lessen competition or 


tend to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 
The industry desires to make the following 


| statement: 


“The original f.o. b. point of origin rule was 
intended to remedy a situation involving the 
basing system (f. o. b. New York or New York 
allowance) which has been held to be unlaw- 
ful. It is felt that the substituted rules will 
continue to remedy the condition against 





|decline. Holders of French railway securities 
| are alarmed at the operating deficit of 10,000,- 
| 000 francs daily and are insisting on a reduc- 
|tion of the fiscal taxes on railways. Railway 
receipts and carloadings are still 18 and 15 


per cent, respectively, below last year. 


++ + 

India.—Business continuts extremely dull 
| in India, with the value of imports and exports 
running at about one-half that of two years 
{ago. The recent slight improvement in Amer- 
ican bazaar lines is now being threatened by 
unfavorable exchange. The Government's 
£10,000,000 loan offered at 5 per cent was com- | 
pletely successful, according to reports. The 
| bank rate has been reduced from 6 to 5 per 
cent. 

Customs revenue during March totaled 43,- 
| 000,000 rupees compared with 34,900,000 rupees 
;for the same month last year. The increase 
was due to higher tariff rates and not to an 
increase in the volume of trade. Gold prices 
| are improving due to the weaker dollar-sterling | 
|rate, but silver is weaker. Negotiations con- 
{tinu between the jute mill association and | 
'nonmember mills, but as yet no satisfactory | 
|agreement has been reached. 
jin the industry is such that there is some 
| likelihood that the government may take a 
j}hand in the controversy. 


-~+ + 
Japan.—A decline in both exports and im- 
ports featured Japan's foreign trade for 
April. Exports were valued at 92,600,000 yen, 
against 101,000,000 yen in March, while April 
imports totaled 142,600,000 yen. compared 


| 


| with 166,500,000 yen in the previous month. ! 


The drop was largely due to smaller ship- 
|}ments of raw silk, valued at 21,900,000 yen 
against 24,700.000 yen in March, and a decline 
in raw cotton imports from 72.200,000 yen 
in March to 54.200,000 yen in April. 

Exports of cotton textiles continue active, 
and the trade anticipates a 20 per cent in- 
crease in the second quarter of this year over 
the same period in 1931. It is estimated that 
362.000 new cotton spindles will be installed 
this year. The government is converting 
bonds totaling 49,000,000 yen at 94 with 5 per 
cent interest, although the Japanese investing 
public prefers debentures maturing in more) 
than two years and bearing 7 per cent in- 
terest. 

Purchase of private railways to the extent 
of 20,000,000 yen is contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment. The committee organized to en- 
| courage domestic industry has recommended 
101 domestic products to be given preference 
{over imported articles when purchased for 
government use. Included in the list are 
scales, motors. industrial machinery, chemi- 
cals, and electric appliances. 


s, fowls and similar commodities in cold 


storage in the United States on May 1, i932, as compared to those on May 1, 


1931, and to the five-year average, were announced May 14 by the cold storage 
report section of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 


Agriculture. 
The tabulated summary of cold siorag 
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e holdings (000 omitted) follows: 





The situation | 


| 


which the f. o. b. rule was directed, and will 
also cover conditions which might not have 


been covered by the original rules and made | 


them rules which the Commission can en- 
force.” 

Group II: Rule A.—The Commission sub- 
stituted the following for Rule 3, Group II, as 
published Jan. 26, 1928: 

“The practice of usurping designs, styles, or 
patterns, originated by a competitor and ap- 
| propriating them for one’s own use within one 
year after such origination, is condemned 
by the industry.” 

By direction of the Commission. Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 


P. S—Attention is called to Federal Trade | 
decided | 


Commission v. Raladam Company, 
May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has apparently held that 
|in order for a practice to constitute an unfair 
| method of competition it must be shown to 
have a tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 
| nes of competitors. 





Central Illinois Utility 
Will Be Investigated 


| The Federal Trade Commission will re- 
|sume its hearings in its investigation of 
|power and gas utilities Wednesday, May 
118, when it will examine affairs of Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, a large 
operating and subholding company of the 
Middle West Utilities Company group. 


Wife Is Denied Award 
As Employe of Husband 


Des Moines, Ia., May 14. 


Holding that the wife of a newspaper 
publisher was not an employe of her hus- 
band when working in a printing plant 
owned by the latter, State Industrial Com- 
missioner A. B, Funk has denied com- 
pensation for an injury sustained by the 
woman, The claim was that of Mrs. 
Josephine Reid, wife of Dudiey A. Reid 
who is publisher of the Valley Junction 
Booster-Express. 

Testimony at the hearing had not indi- 
cated any contract of employment, either 
express or implied, the Commissioner 
ruled, nor was there evidence that the 
claimant had a bank account or property. 
He held that the relationship of master 
and servant did not exist. 








Executive Approval 
Is Given Resolution 


President Hoover on May 13 approved a 
resolution as follows: 

8. J. Res. 50, Joint Resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to close up Water Street between 22d and 23d 

| Streets. 









that nothing herein con- | 
| tained shall prevent persons engaged in sell- | 


special services or privileges, not extended to} 
purchasers under like terms and condi- | 
tions, with the intent and with the effect of | 


Q. What was the gross amount of the write- 
}up on the books of the Minnesota company 
}at that time? A. $18,378,207. 

Q. You said the book value of plant, prop- 


.|erty, rights and franchises of the Minnesota | 


|company before giving effect to the revalua- | 
tion was $47,098.599? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was that amount arrived at? 

A. The process consisted of adding together 
| the balances of property, rights and fran-| 
| chises, cost of property purchased, construc- 
|tion expenditures, and investments in affil-| 
| iated companies as these balances stood on 
|the company’s books prior to giving effect 
to revaluation and then of subtracting there- 
|from the par value of the stock owned and 
expense which had been a component of the 
property, rights and _ franchise account. 
|From that result was deducted a similar dif- 
ference between the par and book value of 
‘th investment owned by Northern States Se- 
| curities Corporation. 

a . # 


. In your report at page 19 where the mat- 
leer that’ you have just told us about is dis- 
|eussed you said, “That the method of arriv- 
|ing at the figure for the book value at Dec. 
| 31, 1924, was noteworthy,”’—then you describe 
| these steps in your report as you have been 

now. Was that the method adopted by the 
|company for arriving at the book value on 
|}Dec 31, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. I want to be sure I understand it. The 
first step was to set up the balances of the 
property and investment accounts of North- 
‘ern States Power Company of Minnesota; 1s 
that correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. That accounts, or those balances, stood 


| at $15,198,133, did they not? A. Yes, sir. 

| ++ + | 
| @. To that was added,cost of property pur- | 
chased? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How much? A. $1,459,533. 
Q. In addition construction expenditures 
| were added? A. Yes, sir, $32,306,034. 

Q. Were investments in affiliated companies 
also added? A. Yes, sir, to the amount of 
$44,081,199. 

Q. That brought the total plant and prop- | 
erty account, before eliminations, up to what 
figure? A. $93,064,899. 

Q. From this sum, 
made? 

A. The par value of stock of affiliated com- 
panies, $40,664,612 and stock discount and ex- 
pense, $5,120,250, a total of $45,684,867. 

Q. These deductions showed net property 
and plant as per the books of the company, 
Dec. 31, 1924, at what sum? A. $47,360,032. 

Q. Was this book value before the write-up? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, were theye certain other deductions 
made from the book value of the property 
and plant of Northern States Power Company | 
of Minnesota, computed as you have just de- | 
scribed? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your second step? 

A. Deduct from the book value of the prop- 
erty and plant of Northern States Power Com- 
pany of Minnesota the difference between the 
par value and the investment value of the) 
securities owned by Northern States Securi- 
ties Corporation. That, in constructing con- 
| solidated balance sheets, had been adjusted 


what deductions were 





‘Summary of New Cases | 
| On Supreme Court Docket 


| {Continued from Page 4.] 


the latter assignment relieve assignor of 
his liability for income taxes with respect 
to such profits.—Ferguson, etc., v. Nelson, 
No. 942; C. C. A. 3, cert. (56 F. (2d) 121). 

Gross income—Exclusions—Compensation of 

State officers and employes— 

Whether compensation received by archi- 
tect for professional services rendered to 
Board of Education of Atlanta, Ga., as su- 
pervising architect for number of public- 
school buildings, was exempt from Federal 
income tax.—Brown v. Burnet, etc., No. 937; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. (2d) 1076). 

STATE TAXATION 
Wisconsin—Income tax—Allocation—Alleged 
diversion of income from State by means 
of intercompany transactions— 

The Wisconsin Tax Commission alleged 
that a corporation which submitted its 
State income tax return on a separate ac- 
counting basis had covered up the true in- 
come attributable to Wisconsin by means 
of certain intercompany contracts, particu- 
larly a cost-plus contract with an affiliated 
company; the Wisconsin Commission there- 
upon computed the tax by applying the 
statutory apportionment formula to the 
combined net income of the corporation and 
its affiliates; whether that procedure should 
be sustained.—Palmoliye Co. v. Conway, 
etc., No. 929; C. C. A. 7, cert. (56 F. (2d) 83). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





UNITED 


Proceedings of 





Senate 
HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., May 
14, following a recess from May 13. 
A resolution was passed appropri- 
ating $500,000 for printing and binding 
operations of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, sought unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of a resolution 
(8. Res. 213) to provide further funds 
for the Senate inquiry in the Heflin- 
Bankhead election contest in Alabama. 
Objection was raised. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


v 

Attention of the Senate was called by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
to the one hundredth anniversary of 
the conception of the Morse code. Sen- 
ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, in 
this connection, discussed briefly the 
transmission of voice by a “moonbeam” 
during a radio program in New York 
City May 13. 

Upon consideration of the Couzens 
amendment to increase the income tax 
rates, which was before the Senate in 
its consideration of the tax bill, Sena- 
tor Dill urged adoption of the amend- 


ment. (Discussion on page 1.) The 
amendment was favored also by Senator 
Cohen (Dem.), of Georgia. posi- 
tion was expressed by Senator Trammel 
(Dem.), of Florida. Senator Norris 
(Ren.), of Nebraska, supported the 
Couzens rates. Senator Lewis ‘(Dem.), 


of Illinois, discussed the pending amend- 
ment. 


v 
A discussion of the need of doing 
something for agriculture was presented 
by Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
The Senate adopted a resolution (8. 





Effect of Increasing Valuation 
Of Utility Properties Described 


‘Book’ Transactions of Northern States Power 
: Company Explained at Inquiry 








HE effect of writing off unamortized debt discount and expense against a capital 
surplus that had been created through a “write-up” was to overstate the balance 
of earned surplus on the books of Northern States Power Company of Minnesota, 


assets resulting from a revaluation of properties based on appraisals. 
was examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
A. McCulloch presided. Excerpts from Mr. Ogle’s testimony follow: 


| $266,315. 


| sota company before the write-up at $47,098,- 
| 599? 


‘Power Company of Minnesota by the process 


| the effect of a deduction of that amount for 
| discounts at which these securities had been 


| gross amount to the book value of its prop- 


|clation of the 


much? 


} and expense on its books in connection with 
| the capital surplus that was created as one 


in the CONGRESS ot the 





INSURANCE 


3 before the Federal Trade Commission. 
lable, sets forth the treatment given on 
tion of more than $18,000,000 in capital 
The witness 
Commissioner Edgar 





against the amount of property, rights and | 
franchises. 
Q. These deductions total how much? A. 








Q. And left the book value of the property. 
rights and franchises account of the Minne- 


A. Correct, yes, sir. 

Q. In the statement at page 219 of this 
report, I observe, and also from your testi- 
mony, that the investments by Northern 
States Power Company in stocks of its afflli- | 
ated companies were included in the total at 
their book value and that they were elimi- 
nated from the total at their par value. To 
be a little more precise, at page 219 we find 
added into the figure to get the total plant 
and property account, before elimination, in- 
vestments in affiliated companies, $44,081,199. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That same stock was deducted at par; 
the par was $40,564,612? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did not that treatment have the effect of 
adding to the book value of the plant, prop- 
erty, rights and franchises account of the 
Minnesota company the premiums that the 
company paid for the stocks of its subsi- 
diaries? 

A. Yes, sir, it did have that effect. The 
amount of those premiums was $3,516,587. 

Q. Was that amount added to the property, 
rights and franchises of Northern States 


that vou have already described? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did not the inclusion of the investments 
of $266,315. shown at page 220 of your report 
for the difference between the par value of the 
investment value of the securities owned by 
Northern States Securities Corporation, have 


acquired? 

A. Yes, sir; it did have that effect. And 
the net effect of all of those investments for 
premiums and discounts on securities was the 
same as if $3,250,272 had been added to the 
book value of plant, property, rights and 
franchises to.representing the net premium at 
which all of those securities had been ac- 
quired by the owning company. 


> > i> 


. As I understand you then, the effect of 
including those premiums and discounts was 
to arrive at a figure of $47,098,599, which was 
$3,250,272 greater than the actual book value of 
the company’s plant, property, rights and fran- 
chises before giving effect to the revaluation, 
after transferring out of the account, property, 
rights and franchises $5,120,250, which repre- 
sented discount, commission and expense on 
stock of Northern States Power Company of 
Delaware that had been charged to property, 
rights and franchises. Is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. However, by that process of computation, 
the company did arrive at a figure of $47,098,- 
599 which it used in comparison with the 
figure $65,476,806, which was the appraised 
cost of reproducing new the physcial property, 
plus the valuation placed upon going value 
and water power value. Is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the difference between these 
two amounts? A. $18,378,207. It added that 


erty, rights and franchises. 

Q. And was that the amount of the write-up, 
the gross amount of the write-up A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. In the case of the Northern States Power 
Company of Minnesota? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The gross write-up for the entire system 
was greater as we have already seen? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I will inquire about the appraised depre- 
capital 
States Power Company of Minnesota. 
the appraised amount of depreciation of the 
capital assets of the Northern States Power 


Company of Minnesota exceed the amount of 


depreciation reserve that stood on the com- 
pany’s books on Dec. 31, 1924, before giving 
effect to this valuation? 

A. Yes, sir; to the extent of $4,675,637. 


¢ + + 


Q. That was the amount by which the ob- 
served or appraised depreciation exceeded the 
depreciation reserve set up on the books of 
the company, is that correct? A. That 1s 
correct. 

Q. Did the company give effect to the $4,- 
676,637 in its accounts? 

A. Yes, sir; it set up additional deprecia- 
tion reserve amounting to that difference. 

Q. Now, the difference between the gross 
write-up of $18,378,207 that was added to 
property, rights and franchises, on the books 
of Northern States Power Company of Minne- 
sota, and the $4,676,637 that was added to the 
same company's depreciation reserve was how 
A. $13,701,570. 

Q. What did the company—Northern States 
Power Company of Minnesota—do with that 
difference? 

A. It created a capital surplus account and 
credited the amount to that account. 


Q. At that time did there stand on the | 


books of Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota an account styled Unamortized 
Debt Discount and Expense? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did that account represent the balance 
of discounts and expense incurred on the 
company’s bond issues which had not been 


amortized? A. Yes, sir. 
a a ae 
Q. What was the debit balance therein at 
that time? A. $7,168,647. 


Q. At that time did the company carry that 
amount of amortized debt discount and ex- 
pense in an asset account? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What treatment did the company accord 
that discount of unamortized debt discount 


of the effects of the write-up of 1924? 


A. The company wrote that gebit balance | 


off its books and charged the amount against 
the capital surplus account, thereby reducing 
the balance of the capital surplus account to 
$5.532.923. 

Q. You say the company charged off this 


[Continued on Page 7, Yolumn 7.) 
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Fire Pension Tax 

On Self Insurers 
Required by State 
Organizations Carrying Own 
Risks in Wisconsin Must 


Pay Dues to Fire Depart- 
ment Fund in State 








Madison, Wis., May 14. 


A considerable sum will be added to 
pension funds of various fire departments 
in Wisconsin under plans formulated to 
collect fire department dues from self- 
insurers, according to an announcement 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, H. 
J. Mortensen. 

“Many large insurers, notably chain or- 
ganizations,” Mr. Mortensen pointed out 
in a statement, “have established insur- 
ance funds for their own protection in this 
and other States and instead of paying 
insurance premiums to insurance compa- 
nies, place a like amount in a fund with 
which to pay fire and tornado losses. 
“Those funds have paid no fire depart- 
ment dues nor taxes to the State, as is re- 
}quired of regular insurance companies, 
and heretofore no attention has been paid 
to their activities. 


Funds Now Located 
“Under the provisions of Section 201.595 
which was enacted by the last regular leg- 
islative session, we have been able to lo- 
cate many of these so-called funds and are 
| insistent that they pay fire department 
;dues the same as regular fire insurance 
| companies, with the result that many 
hundreds of dollars will be added to pen- 
sion funds of various fire departmetns in 
Wisconsin. 
“Due to the decreased premium income 
of insurance companies at the present 
time, the fire department dues figured at 
2 per cent of such premiums are likewise 
reduced. 
“However, from these private concerns 
the fire department dues are not far be- 
low normal for the year.” 
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Res. 213) to extend funds for the Heflin- 
Bankhead election contest. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in 
charge of the tax bill, proposed an unan- 
imous consent agreement that begin- 
ning May 16, speeches concerning the 
income tax proposal by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to restore the 1918 
schedule of rates, be limited to 10 
minutes. Several Senators urged against 
the proposal and it was withdrawn by its 
sponsor. 

v 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, asked unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of a resolution 
(S. Res. 193) for further funds for the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Objection 
was raised. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
submitted an amendment to the tax 
bill providing for renewal of the excess 
profits tax levied during the World 
War. 

The Senate recessed at 2:25 p. m., to 
1l a. m., May 16. 

v 


House of Representatives 


yus House met at noon, May 14. The 

resolution (H. Res. 213), requesting 
certain data now in possession of the 
Treasury Department obtained in con- 
nection with an investigation of a phase 
of the Antidumping Act, was adopied. 

The House then considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 11897). 
(Discussion on page 1.) 


Without final aden on the measure, 
the House adjourned at 4:37 p. m. until 
noon, May 16. 
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Plan to Control 
Railway Holding 
Units Opposed 


Rayburn Measure Would Be 
Final Step Toward Fed-| 
eral Ownership, Mr. Beck 
Tells House Group 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
to determine under what circumstances 
any person or corporation shall acquire 
and own the shares of the railroad com- 
panies. It gives the Commission power, 
he said, to require such owner to take 


such action as may be necessary in the 
Commission’s opinion and, he explain 
the substance of the inhibited transa 
tion is the acquirement by any person 
control or management in a common 
terest of any two 
the stock te already acquired, to continue 
to maintain control of management ac- 
complished in violation of the bill. 
Moreover, he pointed out, the bill pro- 
vides that if any such holding company 
subjects the carrier to the control of an- 
other carrier, or to the common control 
of another carrier, or prevents or hinders 
the carrying out of any part of a suggested 
consolidation of railroads, the Commission 
may restrict the exercise of the voting 
power of the person holding such share | 
with respect to such stock or other share 
capital to the extent necessary, and so on. | 
Mr. Beck said that the control referred | 
to in the proposed legislation has no nec- | 
essary relation to competitive conditions 
or monopolization, and therefore does not 
involve obstruction of competition or flow 
of commerce. Saying that the Commis- 
sion consists of 11 persons; that the work 
is qarried on in the field and at Wash- 
ington by subordinates, and pointing to 
other organization details, Mr. Beck as- 
serted that in the last analysis the most 
important property rights are determined 
and would be determined under the pend- 
ing proposal “by a little $3,000 clerk on 
whom the Commission relied.” He said 
Congress should hesitate about granting 
any further powers to the Commission. 


Rail Recapture Clause 


Mr. Beck said it was unfortunate the 
two proposals are linked into the one bill 
and said they were merged, in his opinion, 
to put through the demerits of the holding 
company regulation with the merits of the 
recapture repeal. He said he believed 
in the repeal of the recapture provisions of 
the Transportation Act, but did not favor 
its consideration at this session of Con- 
gress because it would be _ broadcast 
throughout the country that Congress is 
making a present of $368,000,000 to the 





| merce.) 


and may be assigned and transferred, the 
South Dakota Attorney General's office 
has advised the Gasoline Tax 
Committee of that State. 
suggested that the claim blanks might be 
changed to require a definite statement 
that the fuel had been used at the time 
the claim was executed. The opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 


following statement and inquiry: 


Coal Production 


Declining in May Cin Ai 


Anthracite Output in April Is 
Greater Than That of 
Previous Month 


The total production of soft coal in the} 
month of April is estimated at 20,300,000 | 
net tons. The average daily rate of out- 
put, based on an approximate 25.7 work- 
ing days, amounted to 790,000 tons. Com- 
pared with a daily rate of 1,194,000 tons 
for the month of March, this indicates a 
decrease, in the April rate, of 404,000 
tons, of 33.8 per cent. The. suspen- 
sions in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, which 


began on April 1, have been a factor in| represented in the delegation will support 
he decline throughout the month. Pro-|the “dole” unless “immediate action be 
duction during the month of April, 1931,|}taken on our plan of relief and recon- 


t 


was at a daily rate of 1,104,000 tons. 
Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 

increased in April, both in total and in 

the daily rate. 


April a year ago. 


tal output, including lignite and coal coked 
at the mines, is estimated at 4,475,000 net 
tons. Compared with the preceding week, 


1931 corresponding with that of May 7 
amounted to 6,715,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite in the State 
of Pennsylvania declined sharply in the 
week of May 7. The total output is esti- 
mated at 968,000 net tons, a decrease of 
447,000 tons, or 31.6 per cent, from the 
preceding week. Production during the 
first week of May in 1931 amounted to 
1,021,000 tons. (Department of Com-| 





Claim Held Assignable 
For ‘Gas’ Tax Refund 








Statement on Use of Exempt 
Fuel Urged in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., May 14. 
Claims for gasoline refunds are property 


Evasion 
The opinion 


Your letter of the 27th ult. presents the 


“As a member of the Governor’s Com- 


Debt Moratorium | 
tioned Upon 
Imports Is Urged 


Railway 


Mr. Rainey Praises Plan 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


struction,” the delegation declared. 
Mr. Rainey Comments 


Commending suggestions made to Presi- 
The total for the month|dent Hoover by railroad labor brother- 
ed,| amounted to 5,629,000 net tons, as against | hoods regarding economic conditions, Ma- 
c- | 4,789,000 tons in March. The average daily | jority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carroll- 
of|rate in April was greater by 47,800 tons, | ton, Ill., in a statement May 14, said Con- 
in-|or 26.9 per cent, than in March, and was ee — pian aaa een 
. i i only in return for trade a 

or more carriers, or, if|but 12 per cent below the average for on te accunntiied caiy uF lovatue 

The first week of May records a further | tariff walls all over the world. He said a 
decrease in soft-coal production. The to-| dole is inevitable in the United States un- 


less international trade can be restored. 
His statement follows in full text: 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
this shows a loss of 242,000 tons, or 5.1/the statement of the Railroad Brother- 
per cent. Production during the week in| hoods addressed to President Hoover. This 
is the first statement I have seen from a 
responsible organization which points out 
exactly the reasons for the unfortunate 
economic condition in which this country 


now finds itself. 


They correctly call attention to the fact 
that our policy of isolation is responsible 
for the fact that our railroads and all our 
industries are discharging men and reduc- 
The nations of the world 
are interdependent and they must trade 
Foreign nations owe us | 
immense amounts and they cannot pay 
us in gold. They can only pay us in goods, 
and our foolish policy of isolation makes 


ing salaries. 


with each other. 


this impossible. 
Reduction in Exports 


Our exports at the present time are the 
lowest they have ever been since 1904. 
They are less than one-third of our ex- 
ports in 1927. This means less business 
for our railroads—less goods and products 
to haul to the seaboard, less goods and 
products of foreign origin to haul from 
the seaboard back to points of distribution 
It means that 
our ships are laid up and are rusting in 
And this is entirely due to 


throughout the country. 


our wharves. j 
our absurd system of tariffs. 


would happen. 


Labor Delegation 
Asks President Hoover to 
Name Debt Commission; 


Germany and 27 other nations protested 
against the rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
bill, and Germany pointed out clearly in 
her protest to the State Department what 
She would be compelled 


Channel Project 
In Texas Favore 


Chief of Army Engineers Urges| 
Deepening of Water at 
Houston Basin 


Further improvement of the Houston 
(Texas) ship channel to provide for a 
channel 32 feet deep from deep water in 
Galveston Bay to include the Houston 
Turning Basin at an estimated cost of $2,- 
543,000, with maintenance of $150,000 an- 
nually in addition to that now required, is 
recommended in a report just submitted 
to Congress by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Army Engineers. 


The proposed improvement is subject 
to the condition that local interests shall 
furnish free to the United States suitable 
areas for the disposal of dredged material 
during initial construction and for mainte- 
nance as needed. The improvement is 
necessary to meet the increasing draft of 
i using the waterway, the report 
said. 


In another report to Congress, Gen. 
Brown recommended improvement of 
Wolf River, which enters the Mississippi 
at Memphis, Tenn., to provide a 9-foot 
channel at low water at an estimated cost 
of $738,000, with $64,000 annually for main- | 
tenance. 

This improvement is subject to the con- 
ditions that local interests shall furnish 
free of cost to the United States rights of 
way and suitable areas for disposing of 
dredged material as well as protect the 
United States from any damage resulting 
from the work. 





Japan to Control Exchange; | 


Siam Off Gold Standard | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

11 bahts. The Siamese treasury in quot- 
ing exchange has set the buying rate in 
Bangkok for sterling at 10.80 bahts and 
the selling rate at 11.20 bahts per pound. 
Local bank quotations are based on a sell- 
ing rate of 33 cents per baht for demand 
drafts on New York. This rate is only 
nominal. 

Commercial Attache Halleck A. Butts, 
Tokyo, has cabled the Department that 
Japanese government officials are con- 
sidering control of exchange because of the 
impending increase in currency circula- 
tion. 

A further decline in silk prices is an- 
ticipated, he says, on account of a probable 
small decline in cocoon production and 
reeling. The government has definitely de- 
cided to assist banks with frozen real estate 
loans. Rice replacements are reduced to 
500,000 koku from 1,000,000 koku (koku 
equals about 5.12 bushels). 


to buy less goods from the United States. 
England is now arranging her inter- 
empire low tariffs and high tariffs as to 


The April rayon output was 5,000,000 


pounds and exports 1,000,000 pounds. Cot- 


railroads, at a time when there is a popu- 
lar impression that very little has been | 


done for employment. 


Representative Bankhead (Dem.), 


of 
Jasper, Ala., asked him if he were Attorney 


mission on Gasoline Tax Evation I am 
directing this letter to you and request 
that if possible you give me a ruling from 
your office as to whether or not the High- | 
way Department might make a ruling to 
not accept assignments of gasoline tax. 


the rest of the world. 
“Flight of Capital” 


The flight of American capital is pro- 


ton cloth exports are improving, except to 
China. The Yawata government steel 
plant has cancelled its planned increase 
of 100,000 tons per year production. 


ceeding with alarming rapidity, and it is 
seeking investment now beyond foreign 
tariff walls, employing hundreds of thou- | 


2.8 per cent in April. 


The wholesale index for Tokyo declined 
For March it regis- 


General would he, in the light of the so- 


Practice of Assignment 


called O'Fallon decision, recommend a gov- | 
ernment suit for collection of such claims | 
against the railroads in normal times. Mr. 


Beck, who is a former Solicitor-General 


“It is the practice of a number of oil 
companies in this State to sell the farmers 
at the regular tank-wagon price without 
»|the tax and take an assignment from that 





sands of foreign laborers. 


8,000,000 unemployed walk the streets of 
No wonder the farmers are} 
suffering a depression undreamed of in 
No wonder 


our cities! 


the history of the Nation! 


No wonder 


tered 158.5, based on 1900 prices as 100. 
The adverse trade balance to April 10 
amounted to 222,000,000 yen. (A yen is 
equal to about 32 cents in American 
money.) 








replied that he would feel it necessary to 


forcement would impose an impossible and 
destructive burden on the railroads in this 
period of acute financial stringency. He 
said there is a widespread demand for the 
repeal of it and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with its practical ex- 
perience of 12 years in attempting to en- 
force it, has recommended its repeal, and 
no one is more competent to judge of its 
impracticability than the Commission. 


Defends Right to Vote Stock 


Mr. Beck said shares of stock in rail- 
road corporations are acquired by indi- 
viduals or corporations under State laws, 
are valuable rights, the greatest of which 
is the right to vote the stock. The mere 
ownership of railroad shares is not inter- 
state commerce nor is the exercise of the 
voting power a subject of interstate com- 
merce, unless it obstructs the free flow 
of such commerce. 

He said if Congress could disrupt the 
entire railroad system of this country, 
formed under State corporations, by com- 
pelling them to consolidate any two or 
more systems then State laws and State 
charters become a mere scrap of paper. 
The attempt by the proposed legislation 
to vest in the Commission a right not 
merely to say whether the control of two 
noncompetitive carriers is prejudicial to 
the plan of consolidation but to compel 
owners of stocks to part with the voting 
power of such ownership is unjustified, | 
he said. | 


| 
Power to Control Ownership | 

Control of mere ownership of property, | 
he added, is not a regulation of com- 
merce within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. Federal power begins when the 
traffic starts from one point and ends 
when it reaches its destination in another 
State, he said, and after citing the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Northern Securities case, he 
said it heretofore has never been sug- 
gested that the Federal Government has 
power to determine who shall or shall not 
own or vote railroad shares, especially as 
those shares are of corporations created 
by the States and owned by individuals. 

Congress, he said, is incompetent to pass 
any such legislation as is in the holding 
company proposal. 

Mr. Beck said if the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, having 21 per cent ownership in New 
pe railroads with which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is not competitive, were 
obstructing the flow of commerce or elim- 
inating competition “the Department of 
Justice could proceed tomorrow under the 
Sherman anti-trust law.” 

Opposes Extension of Power 

The pending bill, he said, would extend 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to noncompetitive 
carriers without respect to the question of 
elimination of competition or the obstruc- 


farmer for the amount of the tax, and 
do what Congress directed. He said, how-/| there is quite a temptation here, as I see 
ever, that whatever may have been the|it, for the tax assignment to be made 
merits of the recapture clause at the|out for the full amount of the load or 
time of its enactment in the emergency | delivery that is made without considering 
period following the World War, its en-/the portion of that load that might be 
forcement has been found impracticable| used in the farmer’s car, on which he 
‘and even if it were practicable its en-|rightfully would not be entitled to refund 
of the tax, and it seems to me if your de- 
partment can authorize the Highway De- 
partment to make a ruling that no more 
assignments would be aécepted on the 
gasoline tax, it probably would be the 
means of saving the State considerable 
money over a year’s time.” 


In an opinion addressed to the State 
Highway Commission under date of March 
19, 1931, I quoted provisions of sections 721 
and 741 R. C. and concluded that a claim 
for gasoline tax refund was property 
which might be assigned and transferred | 
as such. 

Changes in Blanks Suggested | 

I suggested that the evil complained of | 
might be avoided by changing the form of 
claim blanks “so as to make it necessary 
for the claimant to definitely state that 
the motor vehicle fuel had been used at 
the time the claim was executed and also 
to state that no assignment of same was 
mats prior to the use of the motor vehicle 

uel.” 

While the Director of Audits and Ac- 
counts may prescribe the form of claim 
blank, neither that officer nor the High- 
way Commission has any statutory au-| 
thority to make rules relative to the pay- 
ment of refund claims. In the absence of 
any express provision of statute authorizing 
the Commission to refuse payment to any 
other person than the claimant himself. I 
am-unable to hold that payment may be 
refused to the assignee of a proper claim. 
However, both the consumer and the as- 
signee may be required to show that the 
gasoline was used prior to the execution 
of the claim and (or) assignment. 


Changes in State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in status among State bank 
members of the Federal reserve system 
during the week ended May 13 as an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 


were: | 


National banks granted trust powers: Farm- 
ers & Mechanics-National Bank, Phoenixville, 
Pa. (full powers, confirmatory); First Na- 
tional Bank, Windsor, Colo. (limited powers). 


Beck. He said he did not know just what 


| terest. 


our factories are closing! 

We can grant further moratoriums, but 
they must be granted in return for trade 
advantages, and trade advantages can only 
be accomplished by lowering tariff walls 
all over the world. 

The President recently vetoed the tariff 
bill which presented the only method pos- 
sible of lowering tariff, walls throughout | 
the world. | 

We now have deposited with our Treas- | 
ury Department foreign bonds amounting | 
to over $1,000,000,000. All the foreign gov- 
ernments which owe us money, except 
Austria—and that amount is small and 
negligible — have deposited their bonds | 
with us. There are 13 of these nations | 
so depositing bonds. Under the terms of 
our agreement with them we cannot sell 
these bonds on our own markets or on the 
markets of the country issuing them until 
we can sell them at par and accrued in- 
They are all goid bonds. 

Lowering of Tariff 

By lowering tariff walls we can restore 
international trade and a restoration of 
international trade will mean that these | 
bonds will go back to par in the countries 
which issued them, and whenever they do | 
we can dispose of them. It is not neces- 
sary to cancel foreign debts. They have 
already paid us in bonds and whenever we 
can restore the value of our bonds and 
their bonds we can sell their bonds and 
get our money. 

A dole in this country is inevitable un- | 
less we can restore international trade. 

Another constructive proposition which 
the President might propose, is an amend- | 
ment to our Federal Constitution which 
would permit the Federal Government to | 
provide a shorter work week and a shorter | 
work day for industries doing an inter- | 
state business and which can regulate | 
wages in those industries so that wages | 
will not be reduced. 

In addition to restoring international 
trade we must have more consumers in 
the United States and in order to obtain 
more consumers wé must have more men 
with money to buy and with leisure to 
enjoy the things they themselves produce. 
Shortening the work week and enabling 
us to employ mer in staggered hours and | 
thus employ more men will accomplish 
this result. 

Need of Providing Work 

The time has come when the men who 
work with machines in this machine age 
must have a larger share in the wealth 
these machines produce. It can no longer, 
| practically all of it, go to employers. 

We have before us today the challenge 
of a great communistic nation and we 








is back of the holding company proposal 
but had been told that certain parties 
were very much afraid about certain ac- 
quisitions of railroads. He advocated re- 
capture repeal this session. He said no 
other industry has suffered as much as 
the railroads and that Congress should 
be doing something about bringing bus 
and truck vehicles operating in interstate 
commerce under the same regulations as 
the railroads with which they compete. 
He said in one county in his district the 
railroads pay more than 50 per cent of all 





tion of flow of commerce. 

Mr. Bankhead asked if the Department 
of Justice is making any effort to recap- 
ture funds from the railroads under the 
Transportation Act provisions designed to 
be repealed in the bill. Mr. Beck replied 


lation proposal. 


the county taxes and the railroads’ eco- 


;nomic recovery would be impeded by the 


enactment of the holding company regu- 
There is no more regu- 
lated industry in the country than the 


|railroads, he said, and they can hardly 


that if it did it would be confronted with| drive a spike in a tie without regulation. 


problems of proofs—of proof of valua- 
tions, proof of earnings, proof of what 


Missouri Pacific Control Cited 
Representative Hoch said the holding 


lies beyond that, and some railroads in|company regulation proposal is necessary. 
the event of the enforcement would be| He said holding companies have been do- 


thrown into receivership. 


ing indirectly what the law forbids di- 


As to the holding companies, Mr. Beck| rectly. He cited the acquisition of 51 per 
said the railroads cannot stand an extra|cent of the stock of the Missouri Pacific 
shock and pointed out that when the| by the Van Sweringens without coming to 
House Interstate Commerce Committee|the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
voted to take up this bill the railroad} consent and said such transactions should 


stocks tumbled in Wall Street. Asked if 
the bears were not responsible, he said 
that he had no doubt the bears’ take ad- 
vantage of what they may feel is bad news, 
but that after all Wall Street reflects good 
and bad news. 

Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex., sponsor of the bill, suggested 


not be permitted by Congress. 

He said consolidations into a few sound 
systems are necessary. 
ticularly off-setting the lean years against 
fat years in eomputing excess earnings as 
|@ substitute for absolute cancellation of 
;recapture claims, and also to avoid liti- 
gation as far as possible to empower the 


that stocks may have fallen similarly | Interstate Commerce Commission to make 


seven days before that. 
Re 


compromise settlements of past claims 


ve- Cooper agresd with Mr,j against carriers, 


must meet it. We must furnish our work- 
|men with employment, or we must suffer 
| the consequences. The right to work is a 
|right which belongs to every man, and 
| the reason for the existence of a capital- 
| istic nation depends on its willingness and 
|its ability to furnish work for men whod 
| are willing and able to work. If it fails 
to do this the consequences are apparent, 


surance, and arbitrage. 





and the statement of the Brotherhoods 
indicates what the consequences may be. 

The country is indebted to the Brother- 
hoods for the plain, forceful, indisputable 
declaration they have just issued in their 
plea to President Hoover. 





New York City Growing 
As Market for Silver | 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


mines are in this class) or in the refining 
of bullion, and those benefiting by the | 
commodity trade of or with silver-stand- 
ard countries (chiefly China, Hong Kong, | 
and Persia), and their bankers have some | 
interest in the white metal. 
market is world-wide, and, with modern | 
communication facilities, the gold price of | Jewelry stores 
silver normally is a world price. 
ordinarily, we do not speak of silver prices 
in the plural, except to differentiate as to 


The silver 
Hence, 


time or place of delivery, as fhe “spot 
price” or the “price of futures,” the “Lon- 
don price,” or the “New York price.” 
Position of London 
Leadership in the world’s silver market 
in the past has been claimed for London 
by virtue of the expert technical knowl- 


edge possessed by the bullion brokers and 


their staffs. These brokers, it is said in 


England, have an unsurpassed technical 


knowledge of every phase of the silver 
business—buying and selling, shipping, in- 


It is further held that 
broker operates on his own account, 
which, in itself, is an adequate safeguard 
of the broker's impartiality in carrying 


out the orders of his clients,” and that | 
London possesses certain advantages not | 


to be 


so discreetly as London; that the English 
metropolis is. much less speculative than 
New York or the eastern markets; that 
it is the “natural” market for Indian 
traders; and, in general, that it possesses 
unequaled connections. 

Determination of Price 


Wherever the greatest number of trans- 
actions in any world commodity are ef- 
fected, there the world price of that com- 
modity is set. 
ver (bullion plus exchange) 
time effected in London than elsewhere, 
for so long the price is being made in 
London. The market employs the word 


termines” might be a better word. 


More important has been New York’s| 


trade in silver bullion. As silver became 
essentially a North American product, 
and the United States was for years the 
largest producer, New York quite natur- 
ally came to play an important part in the 
marketing of silver. While the United 
States is no longer the leading silver pro- 
ducer, New York’s silver market is more 
important than ever. 

The various silver markets are not al- 
ways competitors. New York, which on 
balance may be termed essentially a “sell- 
ing” market, in the long run does not 
compete with Shanghai or Bombay, essen- 
tially “buying” markets. New York and 
Shanghai or Bombay may be regarded 
rather as supplementing each other. Lon- 
don’s position in the silver bullion market 
is entirely that of a middleman. In the 
silver which it buys it is a “buying” mar- 
ket, supplementing New York, and, to 
some extent (demonetized silver), other 


had in any other silver market, | 
namely: That no other market is as capa- | 
ble of handling large government orders | 





| 
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Number Per cent Per 
of Net sales total capita 
stores (1929) sales sales 
Total, All StOFeS ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccces 4,947 $169,471 ,843 100.00 $380.81 
General merchandise group .........- 000608660 000000 249 $26,238,693 15.47 $58.96 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 and 
over), exclusive of food sales . 5 3,132,953 1.85 7.04 
Department stores without food departments . 40 8,582,206 5.06 19.28 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... oo 25 2,443,754 1.44 5.49 
Dry goods stores without food departments ... . 60 5,104,186 3.01 11.47 
General merchandise stores with food departments..., 50 3,955,344 2.33 8.89 
General merchandise stores without food departments 
(including army and navy stores) .......s.ecccsceess 22 1,346,542 -79 3.03 
Variety, S-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ......+.+.... 47 1,673,708 99 3.76 
Automotive group ........seesenee secccccceccccsccces 1,084 $40,963,535 24,16 $92.05 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 262 28,308,027 16.70 63.61 
Used-car establishments ......... 4 55,065 .03 12 
Accessories, tires, and batteries .. 43 1,695,524 1.00 3.81 
Battery shops (including repairs) .... 22 735,565 43 1.65 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ..... 21 508,339 30 1.14 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ... eeee 157 1,857,820 1.10 4.17 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ......... eee 218 3,887,336 2.29 8.73 
Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 
groceries, or other merchandise .... 13 670,434 40 1.51 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 6 56,104 03 13 
Body, fender and paint shops ......ccccoccccccccccces 12 133,443 .08 -30 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 260 3,002,574 aaa 6.75 
Radiator shops (including repairs) .....-.seeeseserees 6 53,304 03 2 
Lumber and building group .... 355 $13,589,486 8.02 $30.54 
Lumber and building materials 165 7,723,089 4.56 17.35 
Lumber and hardware 11 1,134,262 67 2.55 
BRODEUR 6c ccdccecccsoe 10 202,473 12 45 
Hardware stores 71 2,427,421 1,43 5.45 
Electrical shops .... 18 361,987 a 81 
Heating appliances and oil burners ......-...e.ee0. eeee 3 44,800 .03 10 
lumbing, heating, ventilating, including fixtures .... 57 1,188,443 -70 2.67 
MINE ANG TIASST SLOTES 2. cicsccsscccvcrecoscecccvsccce 20 507,011 30 « 118 
Furniture and household group .........csseeeeeeese 188 $6,865,751 4.06 $15.43 
TREN IE DS DOOKU sig o'n5 55 5 00 050.055 65 6908s 262 bec.00sesee 118 4,269,350 2.52 9.59 
Household appliance stores (electric and gus) ........ 65 2,484,202 1.47 5.58 
Other home furnishings and appliance stores ........ 5 112,199 .07 25 
PORTA OUD ois bic ds  esccndcsacsccccsacee ecccces 261 $6,884,457 4.06 $15.47 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ... 7 123,162 .07 28 
Moen’s furnishings .....cc.ccosses 20 230,044 14 52 
Men’s clothing and furnishings ............. 67 3,034,474 1.79 6.82 
Women’s and children’s ready-to-wear shops.. 56 1,620,791 96 3.64 
Men’s, women’s and children’s clothing stores ll 553,571 33 1.24 
BATINGTY GROOMS ooscicccccsvecccscesscccesccese 34 260,314 15 58 
Men’s, women’s and children’s shoe StOres .....sseeee 32 800,167 47 1.80 
Purriers—fur shops ......ccccccccccccccccescccece Cdecee 3 37,278 02 .08 
Hosiery shops, knit-goods SHOPS ....sseeseesees eeveces 3 38,029 .02 .09 
Custom tallors ..........- Remserisboeeden Cocccccccccces 27 175,184 10 39 
Other apparel and accessOrieS .....seeeesceeececereses 1 11,423 01 03 
FOO BTOUD occ ccccccccccccrescccccecevcccecs eccgeces 985 $29,440,704 17.37 $66.15 
Candy and confectionery stores ......+-.esseeeeeeeeess 14 1,450,343 86 3.2 
Dairy products, eggs, and poultry (including mil 
GORIETS) ccccccccccnescccossccccccccccsescocccess 17 455,740 a7 1.02 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets .......... 9 177,287 10 -40 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) 427 12,795,873 7.55 28.75 
Groceries with Meats .....cesseecerecevecees ° 186 7,679,212 4.53 17.26 
Meat markets with grocerieS ....e.secceeeesecese eeeces 37 1,277,204 18 2.87 
Fish markets (sea foods) ..... ecccccerccccccccccescecs 3 36,133 02 .08 
Meat markets ....... scccceee eccccccccccees coccccccces 130 5,018,720 2.96 11.28 
Bakery-goods Stores ......++eseeeeee ee rcerccvcccesecececs 26 524,102 a1 1.18 
Other fo0d stores .......c.sccccccceves Prrrrrert Terree 6 26,090 02 .06 
Restaurants and eating PIAceS ...seccccessceccenseces 356 $5,568,461 3.30 $12.51 
Restaurants and cafeterias .. 230 4,182,448 2.47 9.40 
Lunch rooms rr 68 978,201 58 2.20 | 
Lunch counters ......... 37 268,137 16 60 
Refreshment stands—fountain and lunch ......+++-0+- 3 41,303 03 .09 
Soft drink stands (including bottled waters) .......... 18 98,372 06 22 
Second-hand Stores .......ccceeee cece eeeresensecseee 55 $319,950 el $.72 
Tires, batteries, accessories, and parts (second-hand).. 1 46,421 .03 
Furniture (S€CONG-NANA) ....sceeceecceeeeeeeeeeereeees 21 160,052 .09 . 
Unclassified .....cccccccccccccccccerevceccscccssersrenes 23 113,477 .07 25 
Other retail StOres .....cceeeeeeecesereeeeene ceaeeens 1,414 $39,600,826 23.37 $88.99 
stores (miscellaneous merchandise 
omen a) ee <5 hae eabaden ght eenedaeeces 225 6,689,408 3.95 15.03 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
GNOGS) .csccccccvccocsesccece ease epee as earas 24 741,188 44 1.67 
. ocerles w ry goo 
SS aa. afore Sane th ond 125 3,933,011 2.32 8.84 
OF NOTIONS) ..ceseeeseeeenceccees ee 3 213'902 13 40 
Book StOres ...ceeeeceeserceeeoees eceeccecces seeeee . Sora a = 
Cigar stores with fountains ....... ee eeeeeeercceece sees @ aeons a on 
Cigar stands ...ccccesesceerresevene oeeeeceee ; "ane aae 7 oo 
Cigar stores without fountains ... 2 , S = 
Coal and wood yards ......-.+seeeees 75 2,623,307 1.55 5. 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) . 4 12,384 01 03 
Coal and feed dealers .........+- 25 1,289,055 76 2.90 
Drug stores without fountains 114 2,891,063 1.71 ity 
Drug stores with fountains ....... 90 2,718,279 1.60 os 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment .... 39 1,864,845 1.10 ¥ 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed .......-.++- 3 124,790 07 .28 
EE. chien aiean beacdbabeeveesmeseiedess 58 2,433,711 1.44 5.47 
Feed StOTeS ....ceccceccesscensecenceeese 
Harness SHOPS ....-..ccceccreeeceesseeeresetecesseeeees 30 202,532 12 46 
Farmers’ supplies (inctuding ranch, dairy and bee- a 5,034,459 2.97 4391 
keeping SUPPHIES) .....ceeeceeeeeceeeeteereeceeeeeeees ,034, J : 
19 278,305 16 63 
DRASUNEN oéc coer acccccsencocnces 14 58525 04 13 
Gift shops—novelties, toys .... 95 1.272'830 "5 2°86 
Musical instruments and music (without radio) Rt saa'dea 7 * 
News dealers ....--s.seee00% : eae ne 2 
| Office and school supplies . sonaeh . = 
| Office and store appliances and equipment % ogee = a 
Typewriters .....cssccecnesceceeeeeseewerrennge ‘ aaee wa a 
Opticians and optometrists .. 30 555°449 33 125 
| Radio and electrical shops ........- a. ort ase = = 
| Radios and musical instruments .. 2 moa CTD - = 
| Sporting goods specialty stores ...... 10 ay tak a = 
Sporting goods, toys, and stationery .. 4 sae ioe an ae 
| Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers 6 346, ; é 
5 160,024 .09 36 
| Stationery and printers ............++++ 75,950 04 17 
| Auction houses—miscellaneous goods at auction ...+.. ; 4 ai 037 “Ol 05 
Cameras and photographic supplies ..----++++seeeeee 4 ae = a 
| Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods .......+. : ovate s = 
| Livestock GORIOTS 2. ccccccccccccccccsccesesccecccoccrnce i ecinae ine o 
| Medertakers’ funeral suppiies (includes some service) 31 37288028 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies Ss § s 7 
| Umclassified 2... eeeeseneeecceeccecereeeretsreecececees 27 1,055,293 62 2.37 


| 
“no London 


|| Sales by Retailers in Idaho 
Classified by Census Bureau 





“= information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Idaho (1930 
population 445,032): 3 



















































































































Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 





| Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 


If more transactions in. sil-| 
are for a} 


Applications Received 


the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


ark, N. J., 


control, 





| ties of WROL, Knoxville, Tenn. 


| Claude Raymond Brand, Deadwood, S. Dak., 
He favored par- | construction permit amended to request three 
hours daily on 


hours daily 
| 1,200 ke. 


instead of four 


Phenomenon of Hail 

It seldom hails in the Winter. 
a hot-weather phenomenon. It fal 
during thunderstorms. 


ever, often is mistaken for hail, 
Bureau) 


By Radio Commission 
Applications made public May 14 by 


WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, New- 
extend commencement and com- 
letion of construction permit for 50 kw. to 
pt. 16, 1932 and Nov. 16, 1932, respectively. 
WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
New York, N. Y., install automatic frequency 


South Carolina Broadcasting Co., Greenville, 
S. C., construction permit for a new station 
|to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time; facili- 


Real hail is 
alls only 
Winter sleet, how- 
(Weather 


|markets, and as between London and 
| Bombay, the former essentially is a seller 
| of bullion, the latter a buyer. London is 
Bombay’s chief immediate source of sil- 
ver bullion. 





Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week ended 
May 11, aggregated $6,265,000,000, or 25 
per cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week and 39 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
| year. 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $5,798,- 
000,000, as compared with $7,811,000,000 
the preceding week and $9,568,000,000 the 
week ended May 13 of last year, 


; 7 | tion against interstate commerce. 
“fixes” simply as a convenient term: “de- | 





| awarded. 


| Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for | 


And Reports Proposed by Examiners 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on May 14 made public decisions and 
Sacer proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 





Higgins Glue Company v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad. Rate charged on tannery flesh- 
ings and hide trimmings, in carloads, from 
Manchester, N. H., to Johnstown, N. Y 
found unreasonable. 
and reparation awarded. 

Gravel: No, 24338.—Southern Traffic Serv- 
ice v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates 
charged on gravel. in carloads, from Garys- 
burg, N. C., to Adams Grove, Capron, Law- 
renceville, Nurney and South Hill, Va., 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24286. -Alameda Fuel & Grain 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
mines in southern Colorado to certain des- 
tinations in New Mexico and Texas and 


Agricultural implements: Fourth Section 
Application No. 14615.—Implement and Ye- 
hicle Material, Fort Smith, Ark. Applicants 
authorized, subject to conditions named 
herein, to establish and maintain rate on 
agricultural implement, sleigh, and vehicle 
material, in carloads, from Fort Smith, Ark., 
to Kansas City, Mo., without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Coal: No. 23130.—Intrastate Rates on Bi- 
tuminous Coal Between Points in Illinois. 
Intrastate rates on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from the Springfield, Fulton County, 
and Peoria groups in Illinois to Chicago, 
Ill., found to result in unjust discrimina- 
Reason- 
able rates prescribed to remove the unjust 


— + 





Total Flying Time 
Of Air Transport 
Pilots Compared 


Five of 6,929 in This Coun- 
try Have Exceeded 10,- 
000 Hours Each, Says 
Commerce Department 


Five of the 6,929 transport pilots in the 
United States have flown more than 10,- 
000 hours each, according to a statement 
May 13 by the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Five licensed transport pilots have re- 


| ported to the Aeronautics Branch of the 


Department of Commerce that they have 
flown more than 10,000 hours each. There 
are 286 transport pilots who have credit 


for more than 5,000 hours each (including 
the five having more than 10,000 hours). 





Five With Highest Totals 


The five pilots who have flown more 
than 10,000 hours are E. Hamilton Lee of 
Omaha, Nebr., James H. Knight of 
Chicago, Ill., Clyde Pangborn of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., Ralph F. Thomas of Akron, 
Ohio, and Edwin K. Jaquith of New 
York, N. Y 

The number of transport pilots who 
have flown more than 10,000 hours is 
one-tenth of one per cent of the total 
number of licensed pilots in this grade. 
Twenty-five per cent of the transport 
pilots are credited with 200 to 500 hours 
each, and 23 per cent have flown 501 to 
1,000 hours each. The-~ total number of 
licensed transport pilots is 6,929. 

Pilots’ Flying Hours 

A compilation showing the number (A), 

and percentage of the total (B), of pilots 


who have flown various flying hour totals 
(C), follows: 


A B Cc 
1,744 25.2 200— 6500 
1,623 23.4 501— 1,000 
901 13.0 1,001— 1,500 
669 9.6 1,501— 2,000 
912 13.2 2,001— 3,000 
515 74 3,001— 4,000 
279 4.0 4,001— 5,000 
148 2.1 5,001— 6,000 
64 1.0 6,001— 7,000 
35 5 7,001— 8,000 
23 3 8,001— 9,000 
11 2 9,001—10,000 
5 B | 10,001 and over 
6,929 100 ; 


A study made of flying by transport pilots 
during the calendar year 1931 showed that 
they flew a total of 1,558,515 hours. 

| Similar studies of the flying time of 
private and limited commercial pilots 






































|= 


- | have not been undertaken. 






Future rate prescribed | 


| from mines in New Mexico to the same | 


destinations in Texas found not unreason- 
| able. Complaint dismissed. 
| F. D. No. 9089.—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific Railroad Company Abandon- 
| ment. Recommended that the Commission 

find that the present and future public 
| convenience and necessity permit the aban- 
| donment by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific Railroad Company of a por- 
tion of its line of railroad in Hennepin 
County, Minn. 

Reconstruction Finance Decisions 

F. D. No. 9278.—Wichita Falls & Southern 
Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application, approval of a loan of 
$800,000 to the Wichita Falls & Southern 
Railroad Company by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation denied. 

F. D. No. 9179.—Meridian & Bigbee River 
Railway Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application of the Meridian and Big- 
bee River Railway Company for a loan of 
| $1,250,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation, a loan of not exceeding $600,- 

000 approved. Terms prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9339.—Maryland & Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan, 
| Upon application of the Maryland & Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Company for a loan of 
| $150,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation, an immediate loan of $100,000 
| for specified purposes approved, without 
| prejudice to consideration of further loans 
| upon the application. Terms prescribed. 





Rate Complaints 

| Railway rate complaints filed with the 
|Commission have just been announced as 
| follows: 


| Class Rates: Docket No. 25256.—Public 

| Service Commission of Wyoming v. Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
class rates on miscellaneous articles and 

| commodities between points in Wyoming 

| and points in Middle West and Northeastern 
States. 


Paper Board: Docket No. 25118, Sub. No, 
1.—The Davey Co., Jersey City, N. J., v. 
Clinchfield Railroad. Against rates on paper 
board from Jersey City, N. J., and Down- 
ington, Pa., to Kingsport, Tenn. 

Sulphur: Docket No. 25257.—Duval Texas 
Sulphur Co., Houston, Tex., v. The Texas 
Mexican Railway. Against rate on sulphur 
|, from Byram to Corpus Christi, Tex., for ex- 

port and coastwise movement. 


| Gasoline: Docket No. 25258.—Cosden Oil 
| Co., Fort Worth, Tex., v. Atchison, Topeka 
| & Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on gas- 
oline between points in Arkansas, Kansas, 
| Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Power Shovel: Docket No. 25259.—Bucyrus- 
| Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., v. New 
York Central Railroad. Against rate on 
power shovel from Erie, Pa., to Dannemora, 
a 2s 


Sea Trout Tagged 


About 1,500 sea trout have been tagged by 
|the Bureau of Fisheries to determine why 
| these fish are scarce in some years and plenti- 
ful in others. (Department of Commerce.) 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC 


discrimination. 

Intrastate rates on bituminous ‘coal, in 
carloads, from the northern Illinois group to 
Chicago, Ill., found not to result in unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce, 
Former reports — I. C. C. . GO. OC. =, 

Coal: No. 24237.—Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Divisions accorded 
complainant out of interstate joint rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, originating on 
its line found unjust, unreasonable, and 
inequitable to the extent indicated, but not 
unduly prejudicial. Just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions prescribed. 

Divisions accorded complainant out of in- 
terstate joint rates on traffic other than bi- 
tuminous coal, originating on or delivered 
to its line, found not unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable, or unduly prejudicial. 

Baageinecs’ Bopasts " a 

Lam) osts: No. 24702.—King Compan e 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. 1. Rate charged on a carload ship- 
ment of cast-iron lamp posts from Kansas 
City to New York found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. 

2. Rate on the same commodity from New 
York to Kansas City found not unreason- 
able. 

3. Reconsigning charge on shipment of the 
same commodity from New York to Kan- 
sas City found unreasonable. Reparation 


record March 31, 1932. 


4. Demurrage charges collected for deten- 
tion at Kansas City on a carload of the 
same commodity found applicable. 

Livestock: No. 24375.-Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rights of complainant 
in the delivery of interstate shipments of 
livestock consigned to it, in carloads, in 
Chicago, Ill, defined. No _i reparation 
awarded; but this proceeding held open for 
the present. 

Clay: No. 24851.—Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
Rate on mine-run or crude fire clay, in car- 


loads, from St. Louis, Mo., to Henryetta, 
Okla., sfound unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 
Fuller’s earth: No. 24622.—Mona Motor 
Oil Company v. Chicago, Burlington & . 
Quincy Railroad. Combination rates on 
fuller’s earth, in carloads, from Midway, 


Fla., to Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, and that joint rates for the fu- 
ture should be established on the present 
basis. Complaint dismissed. 

Hide + No, 24437,—Milligan & 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ee, 


LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Established 1886 






Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 91 of 75 cents per share, payable May 16, 1932, to 
stockholders of record April 20, 1932. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 
$1.50 per share, payable April 15, 1932, to stockholders of 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend, 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO, 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS Co. 
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tend an international conference to be 


‘from 30 to 60 cents per ounce, the action, 
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Silver Conference Joint Oil Regulation Proposed 
‘SeenasMeansto  /frough Federal-state Board 


Raise Price Level | Immediate Action to Check Waste Asked at 
House Hearing by Advisory Group 
Nations Which Decline Invi-| 


tation Will Show Purpose 
To Evade Debts, Says 


House Committee 


| 


| 





| 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
able if the reservoir energy be fully util-| wise there is no purpose for any of the 
ized. | States or all the States to restrict pro-| 
“While we have an excess of flush -pro- | duction unless Congress similarly curbs 
duction, our reserves will or will not be|imports. Nothing could be fairer than 
adequate, depending on whether or not! that Congress should restrict imports in 
| we conserve the same. We must not be-/| the same proportion as the States restrict | 
come confused by the many statements | their own domestic production. 
of an enormous flush or potential pro-| “Any conservation plan requires restric- 
duction from stich fields as Oklahoma | tion of production principally by legisla-| 
City, East Texas, Kettleman Hills And | tion and partly by agreements. | 
others. The short-time gauge of each| We believe so important a matter re-| 
well in such fields no more indicates the | quires concurrent action by Congress and} 
proposed in a resolution ordered favor- | future capacity of the field than the fiush| the States. We have prepared a uniform | 
bly reported by the House Committee on | flow from the champagne bottle. State conservancy law. We have pre- 
. y - , y ideale “Our objectives are as follows: Require-| pared a form of compact between the| 
Coinage, Weights and Measures, “will @U-/ ment of the most effective and economic! States. We have prepared for your con-| 
tomactially have served notice on thiS| use of reservoir energy; equitable appor- | sideration a proposed act of Congress. 
country that their true intention is not tionment of the contents of a common “By the proposed act, Congress assents 
to reduce their debts to the United) source of oil and gas; regulation and con-|to a compact between the States of a 
States, but rather to induce our Govern-| iro) of drilling, producing, refining, dis-| certain definite kind. Congress states the 
ment to establish the principle of the | tripution and operation methods, so as to| formula for State conservancy legislation 
capacity to pay at a time when that ca-|>);omote maximum ultimate economic re-|it approves. It is like giving a power of 
pacity is virtually nonexistent, according covery and use; retention underground of attorney to do certain definite things. If 
to the majority report of the Committee! oi) and gas whose production would be in| the States agree upon a compact within 
filed in the House May 14. excess of transportation or marketing fa-| the formula stated by Congress, the mat- 
Conference Call Proposed cilities or reasonable market demand, and a - a ae = ae ao saeco 
The Committee’s resolution would au- | when required to preserve the oil pools of | S formula, then of course d 
thorize the President of the United States | settled production; prohibition of unrea- | iS nugatory, and further congressional ac- 
to call such international monetary con-| sonable waste of all kinds, whether occa- | tion muse be sought. 
ference. (Full text of the resolution ap-|sioned by breach of the foregoing objec-| Temporary Board 
peared in the issue of May 14.) The call 


tives or otherwise; ratable taking of oil Of € cans U 1 
would be issued, according to the Com-|and gas from competing fields and from | f sonservation Urgec 
mittee’s report, “to all nations interested We ask for the creation of a Federal- 


wells within the same field; and authoriz- | ) — 
in the restoration of the commodity price|ing unit operation of a single oil or gas{ Interstate Oil Conservation Board and 





The nations which may decline to at- 





called by the United States with a view 
to restoring the equilibrium in the me- 
tallic bases of the money systems, as is 


ilizati i | i vers. These powers are 
level through the stabilization of inter- | field or area. define its powers 
national exchanges by restoring the equi-| “Our Committee has worked nearly a | chiefly recommendatory. No ee eee 
librium in the metallic bases of the money , year upon a plan of conservation. Such | surrender to any interstate or Federa 


commisison any of its sovereign powers. 
An advisory body is created which col- 
lects the facts and figures, 


a plan must be comprehensive and effec- | 
tive. It must be national in scope. Con- | 
level should have instant appeal to those/| servation of natural resources is essen- 
nations which are debtors of the United | tially national. We are confronted by the 
States, if for no other reason than that | facts that the conservation of natural re- 
international debts will be reduced in in-j| sources is committed to the police power 
verse ratio to the rise in commodities,” the | of the several States; that there are per- 
report says. “If the proposed conferees | haps 20 oil producing States; that con-| 
should not agree that the raising of the) servancy legislation by one State is of 
price level can best be achieved by this! little value; that in order to obtain best | 
means, they can then offer such other | results all the oil producing States must 
suggestions as may accomplish the pur-! join in a common plan or compact; that 
pose.” jin addition to the police powers of the 
| pon we have the power of Congress = | 

j ; e mem-_| interstate commerce; and that above the 
whe ee ret. eet oS al- | States and the Congress is the Constitu- 
though they agree as to the Soy ¢ tion of the United States. 
having the President call an international | ° pe 
conference for the purpose of giving con-| Restriction by States 
sideration to monetary matters, they “can- Declared Ineffective 

“There must be coordination of all gov- 


systems or otherwise.” ; 
“The raising of the commodity price | 





and demand between the States upon an 
| equitable basis. 
believe that inasmuch as each State will 
be represented on the advisory body, its 


several States. The result will be that 
this advisory body will deal with con- 
servation upon a national basis, and hav- 
ing no power of coercion, its findings will 
necessarily be reasonable, and if reason- 
able will be adopted beyond question. 
“We provide for a temporary Federal- 
Interstate Oil Conservation Board to con- 
sist of the members of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board and one representa- 
| tive from each of the oil-producing States. 


Minority Report Filed 


not concur in some of the statements of | 
facts made in the partial report and some|ernmental power looking to a common 
of the deductions reached by the majority./ plan. In addition to the power of Con- 

“The problem of giving to silver some! gress over commerce, Congress alone may 
integrity in gold countries in order to| restrict imports. It would be useless for 
restore confidence in it as a purchasing the States to restrict domestic production | 
medium is international in scope,” ac-| unless the Congress correspondingly re- 
cording to the majority report. “The! stricts imports. We have in the Federal 
subcommittee feels that no one country | Constitution Article I, section 10, the pro- 
can easily solve this problem alone and,/ vision that States may enter into com- 
therefore, a complete inquiry into the pacts with one another subject to the ap- 
present low price of silver with the un- proval of Congress. 
selfish aim of finding that necessary germ “It is of no purpose that one State 
of stability from which restoration of con-| should restrict its production when other 
fidence might emanate is not only ad-! states do not. Necessarily the restricting 
— but is our most immediate ne- | States simply lose their markets. Like- 
cessity. as a 

“It is well to bear in mind that the war en 
debts must be paid. They will either be! level should have instant appeal to those 
paid by those who owe them or by the nations which are debtors of the United 
taxpayers of the United States. Every na-| States, if for no other reason than that 
tion is anxious to pay these debts, pro- international debts will be reduced in in- 
vided it can secure the money. ; verse ‘ratio to the rise in the commodities. 

“If we can raise commodity prices we If the proposed conferees should not agree 
automatically reduce these debts which|that the raising of the price level can 
can then be paid. If commodities are best be achieved by this means, they can 
kept where there is no profit in their) then offer such other suggestions as may 
production, then the American taxpayer! accomplish the purpose. 
will pay these war debts. The choice is Avoidance of Debt Responsibility fairly corresponding with restrictions on 
clear. There is no other alternative. The nations which decline to attend a domestic productions.” 

Effect of Conference conference which will be called for the - 


“The calling of an international con- Sle purpose of reestablishing the normal oI As a all ® ; 
ference for ~4 sole purpose of raising the basis of economic relations between debt- Building Societies in lowa 
May Seek Federal Funds 


upon a compact. 
the Legislatures meet for a year. 
Committee has had some influence 


Unfortunately, none of 
Our 
in 


voluntary proration and voluntary restric- 
tion. We have worked with many others 
having the same purpose in view. The 
good accomplished during the last year has 
been tremendous. East Texas, and indeed 
production throughout the United States, 
has been brought fairly well under con- 
trol. 

“In effect this Board is a joint commit- 
tee, consisting of a representative of the 


a representative from each oil-producing 
State, and will perform duties very simi- 
lar to those of the present Federal Board 
and our present Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

“Imports during 1931 amounted to about 
85,000,000 barrels. The effect of this re- 
striction will be to limit imports to about 
51,000,000 barrels, or a decrease of 40 per 
cent. We are confident that the technical 
men in the Department will agree that 
this is a fair and reasonable limitation, 





price level by the restoration of equilibrium | rs and creditors, thus materially favor- | 
in the exchanges, through the basis of | ing such nations as are debtors of the} 
the monetary systems, provided its call United tSates, will automatically have 
clearly states its purpose and procedure, | Served notice on this country that their 
would have a swift, profound and lasting true intention is not to reduce their debts 
effect, so that it could be determined to the United States, but rather to induce 
whether we were on the right path before our Government to establish the principle 
the conference actually met. of the capacity to pay at a time when 
“If our determination to hold such a, that capacity is virtually nonexistert. 
conference resulted in the reversal of gold) In such event the inference is clear, and 
cover operations, which were nothing, this Government should at once accépt 
more nor less than short sales of silver the only alternative which the self-pres- 
by the Far East, it would release the gold ervation of our people imposes upon it. 
or gold exchanges involved which are esti-| We recommend that, despite noncoop- 
mated conservatively at $1,000,000,000 in erators, the conference be held with such 
amount. This would be tantamount to a, countries as are willing to make a com- 
simultaneous sale of gold and purchase of | mon effort for a common cause, so that, | 
silver in the amount of $1,000,000,000—a together with them, we may devise ways 
transaction that would raise the price of| and means to cope with a condition which! the right to incumber its assets in the 
silver, or to the Same degree reduce the! threatens the very foundation of our eco-' manner proposed, whether they be real, 
price of gold when expressed is commodi- | nomic life. ‘real estate, mortgages or other property. 
ties. —$—$—$—$——__—___—— ees einlendin : : 


“If the price of silver could .be raised = oe 5 aig 7 
Trend of Domestic Business and Industry 
Continues Toward Slightly Lower Levels 


Attorney General John Fletcher has is- 
sued an opinion holding that Iowa build- 
ing and loan associations may legally 
pledge mortgages and other personal prop- 
erty as security for loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The ruling was made at the request of 
C. Fred Porter, acting State Auditor, who 
stated that about $4,000,000 will be avail- 
able for Iowa associations which already 
have applied for Federal funds. The 
loans were held up pending the ruling. 

Mr. Fletcher ruled that unless the asso- 
ciation’s articles of incorporation include 
a prohibitory clause, the association has 


in itself would have the same effect as 
the discovery of a new gold mine, produc- 
ing and making available to the world} 
$3,000,000,000 in gold. We arrive at this| 
figure by estimating world stocks of silver | . 
at 10,000,000,000 ounces and giving it an Current statistical data continue to re-, time deposits continues; but demand de- 
increased value of 30 cents an ounce. veal only minor changes in domestic busi- posits declined. Interest rates were only 
“Were it possible to instantaneously pro-| ness activity, but the trend is toward | slightly changed. Security prices again 
duce and distribute the equivalent of $3,-| slightly lower levels, after allowing for receded. 
000,000,000 in gold throughout the world,| seasonal factors. Statistics presented in Wholesale prices worked 
the price of commodities would rise on the| the Survey of Current Business for the! agricultural 
quantitative principie if for no other rea-| week ended May 7, show an increase in 
son. This would immediately relieve the| bank debits outside New York of about | 





lower, with 
and nonagricultural 
off slightly. Metal and cotton prices were 
| firm, but No. 2 red Winter wheat declined. 
tension of the world depression and, in| the usual proportions for the month-end,| For the week ended April 30, the com- 
all probability, bring us back on the road! according to the weekly summary of do- posite indexes of the New York Times and 
to prosperity. The possibility involved in| mestic business conditions issued by the! the Business Week were lower, the former 
this action is, in the opinion of the sub-| Department of Commerce May 15, which) having moved downward without interrup- 
committee, deserving of the most careful | follows in full text: tion for the past six weeks. Freight car 
consideration of all charged with the re- Business failures for the week were lower loading declined, and for the month of 
sponsibility of our national welfare. than for several weeks past, and were be-| April averaged below March, whereas 
“It is recognized that some nations may low the level of a year ago for the first| there is usually a seasonal gain during the 
not desire to participate in such a con-| time since February. Expansion of reserve |month. Bituminous coal output, electric 
ference for reasons regarded by them-| credit has continued to feature the finan- | power production, lumber production, pe- 
selves as adequate. We feel, neverthless, | cial situation, but the contraction of the} troleum production and cotton cloth pro- 
that such nations as do desire to partici-| member bank loan account continues.| duction were also lower. Gains were re- 
pate in the effort to improve the situa-| Money in circulation increased mainly as a| ported for construction contracts awarded, 
tion should have the opportunity to do so! result of a local condition which has since | Detroit factory employment, steel ingot 
and we believe they are sufficient in| been alleviated. The upward trend of! production and automobile production. 
number and importance to assure substan- ee 
tial and beneficial results.” WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 















(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) 
Recommendations of Committee 7 as. . ae May May May May May 
The recommendations of the Committee 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 
samew Se tub. tens: c ae ee te k Ti 57.6 *58.5 77.8 79.2 94.0 95.7 109.1 109.2 
We recommend, therefore, that the Presi- | Composite index—New Zork times;.. ‘ , a ‘ : . 
dent of the United States immediately is- | Composite index=-Business Week?... 56.3 *56.7 79.8 79.4 96.9 94.2 108.1 108.7 
sué@\a call for a conference of all nations | Bituminous coal production ......... sees 48.2 948.6 68.9 65.7 85.0 85.5 95.1 91.3 
interested in the restoration of the com- Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 21.1 "306 .... ace re ere ee 
modity price level through the stabiliza- | Cotton “Tecelpts 920.0000 192 S13 415 273 393 206 31 315 248 
tion of the international exchanges by! gectric current? .....-.-+..sss.s0ceee e+e: 873 882 98.3 98.7 1014 101.9 1019 101.3 
restoring the equilibrium in the metallic! Freight car loadings ........s.ese+e+> 57.8 5 7 *80.8 97.2 98.3 109.4 109.7 
; ~ - _ H n 5 "3 O21 0.0 78.0 74 0 85 
bases of the money systems or otherwise; | Hog receipts ............ . 3. 70.1 7 O 74.7 70.9 q 
: Lumber production; 41.7 426 65.1 *77.9 100.4 101.8 109.7 110.7 
such conference to be held at the earliest | petroleum production 104.6 108.9 118.5 1188 1246 1246 1260 1263 
possible date but not later than July 1,) Stee! ingot production .. 31.6 30.3 60.5 61.8 100.0 101.3 128.9 127.6 
1932, and in such city as the President | Wheat receipts .............seeseeeees 43.0 552 77.5 69.1 384 470 508 48.3 
may designate. WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Ww m: d that it be ved Fisher's Index (1926=100)— 
e recommen at i conveyed tO “All commodities (120) ...........++. 61.6 618 618 72.0 73.1 89.0 89.7 95.7 96.7 
the proposed conferees that, as debts of| Agricultural products (30) ... 43.7 442 444 619 628 944 942 99.2 100.2 
all nature are fixed and measured in|  Nonagricultural products (90) 65.7 658 65.5 748 76.1 861 87.5 93.1 93.9 
money, but, in fact, are paid in commodi- | Soblon: siding B WOE cosas cae m7 7 4 See So ve 810 4 8 
. . = . | Cotton, m a me, eee é . . J 4 0 172.1 7 
ties or their proceeds, the problem should | fron and steel composite ............. 71.7 71:7 718 758 76.1 820 828 895 9895 
be approached from the angle of the price Wheet, Ko. 2, red, ansas City ..... 39.5 403 419 566 566 744 752 806 82.9 
level which can be most effectually con- : . , as p 
trolied through the ‘money, systems ‘be-| Bank fous’ ghd'dhacoonur™ OT": HE St BE TES 83 183 IBS HBSe te 
cause these systems have a disproportion-| Bond prices .............0ecceceeetees 826 845 849 1068 1063 106.1 106.0 105.7 106.0 
ate power of leverage on the large body | Busimess failures ........scececeeeees 147.7 164.6 162.9 155.3 130.7 129.0 116.0 105.2 103.4 
of commodities through the price level eee Reserve POCO occcercccssccees 86.2 876 89.3 107.6 1084 107.1 1064 959 946 
: " s ae 
which regulates their movement. All these "Gall money 60.6 60.6 606 364 364 76.6 92.1 290.9 269.7 
systems, waeeeee their local nature, have one ananey adigg’ Ciireceeeseeee waa wee wee 2) a7 es 97.1 202.9 197.1 
eir bases in the two precious metals, joney in circulation . . : . . 5.9 92 92.7 96.5 96.6 
fe t a normal waheniomsns a ee Net demand deposits + 918 92.3 91.5 112.7 113.1 110.3 112.4 107.5 109.6 
4} p | Stock prices .... 50.5 52.7 53.4 143.8 141.2 2286 233.0 257.6 257.2 
is prerequisite to equilibrium in money,| Time deposits ....................... 125.8 125.4 124.7 163.7 163.4 1561 155.6 149.3 149.1 





and, through money, in the price level of 
commodities. 
The raising of the commodity price 


*Revised. 
yRelative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown. 
jyRelative to a computed normal taken as 100, 


determines | 
supply and demand, and apportions supply | 


We have every reason to| 


conclusions will be readily accepted by the | 


| This is to take care of the situation un-| 
til the States have opportunity to act} 


bringing about voluntary stabilization and | 


Federal Oil Conservation Board, and of | 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 14. | 


prices | 


Reduced Exports | 


Of Machinery in | 
Year Are Shown. 


‘Decline in Activity Among | 


Foreign Industries Said | 
To Have Been Main Cause | 
Of Loss in Shipments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
metal-working machinery. Other leading 
items of this trade were mining machinery, | 
oil well and oil refinery equipment, diesel 
engines over 10 horsepower, 


| and parts and conveying equipment. 


The next country of importance was Can- 





U.S. TREASURY STATEMENT | Effect of Increase 
In Valuations by 


Utility Described 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business May 12, 1932 


Made Public May 14, 1932 


GENERAL FUND Corresponding Corresponding 
Receipts: Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal | 
Internal revenue This Month Year 19 Year 1931 | 
INCOME AX ..cvccccscccccceses $6,146,832.86 $8,018 862.07 $879,450,738.82 $1,543,947,065.03 | ‘ . ‘ 

Miscellaneous internal revenue 14/465,882.65 17,878,270.44 435,204,034.35 488,510,862.46 | “Book Transactions of 

| 

DOCAD onc ccccevstcccccvcvvense $20,612,715.51 $25,897,132.51 $1,314,654,773.17 $2,032,457,927.49 | 
CUICOEINS © og cc cesccnvsosscccucssces 6,835,306.95 11,780,800.13 299 211,201.93 333,674,953.19 | Northern States Power 


x 


excavators Expenditures: 


ada which for a number of years preced- | 


for Americon machinery. However, a nec- 
| essary curtailment of Canadian indistrial 


| ing 1931 was by far the most active market | 


activity and a reduction in expenditures | 


for public works during the year resulted 
in a slackened demand for industrial 
machinery from the United States, im- 
ports of which decreased from $45,800,000 
in 1930 to $24,400,000 in 1931, 


The Canadian textile industry seems to | 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations.. 


Company Explained at 
Federal Trade Inquiry 


2,146,490.73 | 
92,601,597.85 


231,000.00 


Railroad securities ........... 2.77 48.97 1,379,882.56 16,451,288.12 | 2 ewe eee 
Al CRMBIG ci veces ets verses 3,063.44 : a7e.640. 85 19,374,951.02 6.709,962.64 | [Continued from Page 5.] 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ....... 728,543.48 044,556.81 19,577 ,900.65 23,763,756.21 | unamortizéd debt discount and expense 
Other miscellaneous .......... 1,442,649.13 1,750,121.40 37,596,985.54 50,044,827.27 | acainst capital surplus; you say that ae: 
“as os ont © a aA 4% &1 Ont Gah ana OF On cam Onn 24e an | CLeneee che Capital Surplus. Did wialigre 
TOR sccccccscccces Peccccccce $29,622 ,281.28 $40,982 300.67 $1,691,795,694.87 $2,557,850,743.50 | gent discount and expense to the extent of 
de a ——e——————_ | $7,168,647 thereupon disappear from the com- 
” a rs ? +A. Yes, sir. 

CAMEL ices vetoqeens Neuescsescs 102,836,747.95 $108,124,469.47 $2,227,996,667,02 $1,971,685,160,80 | PANY’S accounts 

Public debt—- $ $ ‘Sen ee | Q. Was the effect of this to avoid amortizing 
THVCPORE .. nc cceeee eceocvcceecs 8,868.555.61 12,600,234.14  492,818,583.68  512,346,877.84 | debt discount and expense to the amount of 
SEINE LUNG 55 ss'scvececevesecis 14,250,000.00 ............ 369,549,200.00 . 391,660,000 00 | $7.168,647? A. Yes, sir. 

Refunds of receipts— Q@. That unamortized discount then was 
CFUBUONRS cocccevcessds beescesege 565,163.79 610,810.43 15,416,111.03 18,853,584 85 | gotten rid of by charging it against a capital 
Internal revenue ...sesceeeeess 2,020,826.25 2,703 ,990.03 69,317,175.76 59,590,566.83 | surplus created through a write-up? A. Yes, 

Postal deficiency .....csscccceess 20,000,000.00 15,000,000.00 170,018,810.35 119,017,315.34 | sir. 

PANBMS CONG ios desi asaeheves 339,481.08 176,382.06 9,345,799.15 8,446,586.47| @Q. Referring again to page 210 of your re- 

— Finance Corpora- 90,036.680.04 4a. 567 abate | port, I understood you to state the Northern 

8 on ik wes ater ee acess Wee Saw. 22,357,854.75 oss. sees eee | States Power Company of Minnesota arrived 
Sana oe stock of Federa 74.243.740.00 at a figure of $47,098,599 as the book value 

D: astewkban tesa cuaearss 74,243,7 vena deme i 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 117,900, 196.24 170,869 649.88 | OF 366 IANS, Orobence Sere Soe eae 


account prior to giving effect to the valua- 


Adjusted-service certificate fund tion on Dec. 31, 1924, or prior to writing w 


200,000,000.00 — 224,000,000.00 | 
9 


Civil-service retirement fund.... 20,850,000.00 0,850,000.00 ; 
Foreign Service retirement fund 215,000.00 216,000.00 | She, assets. anh COREE Wns, (58 Sn eee 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 9,500,000.00 : - ee. 





9,500,000.00 | ae 





é : ; MUEAL | sia scsage ss ose tevin oaarel 237,453,885.22 $123,084,239.37 $4,199,529,137.98 $3,507,035,742.01| @. Did I understand you to state that the 
have suffered le Ss than other fields of | —_— ¢ = * amount included $3,250,272 representing net 
activity and 1931 imports of equipment | excess of expenditures ............ $207,831,603.94 $82,102,038.70 $2,507,733,443.11 $949,184,998.51| premiums at which Northern States Power 


from the United States to be used in this 
industry were well maintained as com- 


| pared with the preceding year’s figure. 


The totals were $2,730,000 and $2,989,000 | 


respectively. 
crease in gold output, activity in the 
Canadian minerals industries was ex- 
tremely dull, and a corresponding de- 
crease took ‘place in the demand for 
American mining equipment. 

Shipments to Canada of metal working 
machinery, ball and roller bearings, and 
excavators and parts were also consider- 
ably lower in 1931 than in the immediately 
preceding years. 

Exports to United Kingdom 

Equipment valued at 
$20,000,000 was shipped to the United 
Kingdom during 1931, again placing this 
country in third position among the list 
of customers for American industrial ma- 
chinery. The 1931 total was only 10 per 
cent below the 1930 level which, in view 
of the depressed tone of the industrial 


situation and currency irregularities might | — general fund expenditures. .$237,453,885.22 
al- | 


be considered a favorable showing, 


With the exception of an in- | 


approximately | 


| 


though, of course, exceptionally heavy im- | 


of 1931 in view of the 
impending tariff should be taken into con- 
sideration in analyzing this trade. 

{ France experienced a very unsatisfactory 


| ports at the end 


period of business activity in 1931 and im- | 


ports of industrial machinery from the 
United States correspondingly 
Total value of French participation in 
this trade dropped 45 per cent below the 
figure established in the previous year. 
Sales of American machinery to Mexico 
during 1931 reflected the business ills of 
that locality. The situation was intensi- 
fied by currency difficulties which devel- 
oped during the latter half of the period 


declined. | 


and further limited the country’s purchas- | 


ing power. Many machinery items shared 
in this trade decline the most important 
being oil well machinery, mining ma- 
chinery and metal working equipment. 
Shipments to South America 

American machinery exports to Argen- 
tina showed the results of restrictive poli- 
cies on the part of that country to limit 
imports and create a favorable balance of 
trade and accordingly shipments of in- 
dustrial machinery from the United States 
to the Argentine market amounted to $3,- 
295,000 in 1931 as compared with a 1930 
total of $7,881,000. An almost similar de- 
| cline was noted in sales to Chile, the 1931 
total of $2,599,000 contrasting with $6,828,- 
| 000 in the previous year. 
| The considerable decline in this in- 
stance was occasioned by the eminently 
unsatisfactory economic conditions in the 
country aggravated by political and finan- 
cial problems. For the two foregoing 
South American countries, the leading 
items of this trade were as follows: Ar- 
gentina, oil well equipment and metal 
working machinery; Chile, mining ma- 
chinery, excavators and parts and metal 
| working machinery. 

The discouraging business conditions in 
the Far East resulting from the diminished 
requirements in western markets for ori- 
ental products limited a usually important 
source of demand for American machinery 
exports. The most outstanding decline 
among the countries of this locality oc- 
curred in the case of Japan which im- 
ported about $3,390,000 worth of industrial 
equipment from the United States in 1931 
as compared with a total of $6,275,000 dur- 
ing the previous year. 

Sales to British India, Philippine Islands, 
Netherland East Indies and Australia con- 
tinued the downward tendency begun in 
1930. China, in ite of an extremely 
troublesome year managed to maintain its 
purchases of American machinery above the 
$1,000.000 mark; while the demand for this 
class of goods in New Zealand and British 
Malaya, normally promising markets, was 
quite negligible. Some of the leading items 
shipped to the Far Eastern area were oil 
well machinery, mining machinery, metal 
working equipment, textile machinery and 
sugar mill machinery. 





(Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Bank 
Commissioner, has announced: Bank of Mon- 
cure, Moncure closed; Bank of Aulander, 
Aulander, and Bank of Fletcher, Fletcher, re- 
closed. Bank of Garland, Garland, volun- 
| tarily liquidating Chatham Bank, Siler City, 
| reopened, State Bank Laurinburg, branch es- 
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New York, May 14.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


3.9650 
0338 
- 7200 
9648 


| Austria (schilling) 

| Belgium (beiga) 
EE. Se ee ee 
Czechsloovakia (krone) 


















DORMOATE (EFONO) 20... cccccsescsoss - 9692 
MMM CUOUMED ...cscansatevasese 3625 
Wa CUMIN)... do cccccctdctense 7116 
PPOMSS. (LEMNS) coc. ncssccvces 3.9470 
Germany (reichsmark) 6685 
AO cs kd ataeksheadcese 6770 
Se IMOES © oo cde ddueedacece 40.5587 
NET ADORE) » 00s sc0cncdesaecias 17.1666 
BURLY CLITO) .occees 5.1506 
Norway (krone) + 18.3200 
Poland (zloty) - 11.1833 
Portugal (escudo) 3.3175 
Roumania (leu) 5977 
Spain (peseta) 8.1644 
Sweden (krona) + 18.6523 
Switzerland (franc) - 19.5800 
Yugoslavia (dinar) + 1.7750 
China (Chefoo tael) + 31.8541 
China (Hankow tael) ......... 31.6041 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 30.7656 
China (Tientsin tael) ..........e00. 32.1875 
China (Hongkong dollar) .......... 23.3250 
China (Mexican dollar) ............. 31.3750 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) . 22.2083 
China Yuan dollar} rire ho | 
India (rupee) pnesna? dee eeeeke 27.2250 
Japan (yen) ,...... ce oseeocases 31.9000 
Singapore (S.S.) (dollar) ......«.... 42.0625 
Canada (dollar) ............sseeees++ 88,9062 
IR os i refs yok: dhacpnaeenaat 99.9268 
ge rrr ee - 29.6233 
Newfoundland (dollar) + 88.6750 
| Argentina (peso, gold) .....+.. . 58.3848 
Brazil (milreis) .........00¢ 7.1975 
| CR, Des iets espe - 6.0000 
| Uruguay (peso) ......eeere see 47,5833 
COIOMDIA (POBO) cosccecscccecseseres 95.2400 





SPECIAL FUNDS Company of Minnesota and Northern States 





Receipts: Securities Corporation had purchased stock 
Applicable to public debt retire- | of subsidiary companies, is that correct? 
ments— A. Yes, sir 
Principal—foreign obligations.. ....... eves $214,000.00 8 ‘ai $29,479,117.64| @. Excluding those net premiums what then 
From estate taxes \........0.05 0 eeeees gachel. Reve casecest CLOUERE  ovcacsecccects | Was the book value of the company’s plant 
i a tax receipts |and property rights and franchises, Dec. 31, 
(Federal reserve banks and | Q. Was that amount of book value affected 
oo intermediate credit ee 90,912.23 | bY the fact that discounts at which bonds of 
SP eee meee eee eee Oe OOO ee Oe el, af wu, & ae 
From forfeitures, gifts, ete. 3) 222200002 42,500.00 75,600.00 | Sah Seine tiaet end Pome tea 
RIGOR ccvesnscctaseetschdsees 789,922.48 2,855,501 .62 24,218,250.43 26,085,897.43 | yi * pany, 
Oeeeeeecees Jee. €,899,0 < £4,218,200.4° 20,080,597. Minnesota, had been credited to the last 
ee ee ak * ae 7 “aan nan nna, ~~~. | named company’s property, rights and fran- 
WOU “655 seach aedead ctenass oeune $789,922.48 $3,069 501.62 $24 283,044.70 $55,731,577.30 | chises account? A. Yes, sir; to the extent of 
cmmeipeemaniennes iin ‘sa, se Te 
Expenditures: $4,750,400. 
Public debt retirements ...ccccee cessssesviss issede sie oa $64,500.00 $29,432,500 00 | , @. What was the effect of that account have 
GABA Fi v0ide es sh¥esscanrceneses $5,883,520.87 $1,079,926.32  $63,515,446.54  43,999.780.06 ing been so credited. 
——-—- -- | A, The balance of the account understated 
OA. wine nb 00000esG eens seheuse $5,883,520.87 $1,079,926.32 $73,432,280.06 | the cost of the company’s property, rights and 


$63,579,946.54 








—— |franchises to the extent of these discounts. 
$17.700.702.76 Q. If corection be made for the effect of 
$17,700,702.76 | these discounts what was the gross book value 
{of Northern States Power Company’s plant, 
- property rights and franchises on Dec. 31, 
$40,982 ,300.67 $1,691,795 ,694.87 $2,557,.850,743.50 | 1924? A. $49,418,727. 

3,069,501 .62 _24,283,044.70 __55,791,577.90 Q. What was the eppetins y of — 

7 : duction new o orthern States Power Come- 

$44,051,802.29 $1,716,078,739.57 $2,613,582,320.80 | pany’s physical properties? A. $45,603,430. 


Q. It appears, then, that the appraised cost 
73,432,280.06 of reproducing new the company’s physical 
property, rights and franchises on 11. 


$124,164,265.69 $4,263,109,084.52 $3,580,468,022.07 than the gross costs of these properties to 
Northern States Power Company. Is that 


Excess of receipts ........... . 
Excess of expenditures we 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 

SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


Total 





$5,093,598.39 


$29,622,281 .28 
789,922.48 


$30,412,203.76 





2, 
$123,084,339.37 $4,199,529,137.98 $3,507,035,742.01 | 


‘otal special 5,883 ,520.87 


$243,337.406.09 


fund expenditures. . 1,079,926.32 


63,579 ,946.54 
Total 














Excess of expenditures ............ $212,925,202.33 $80,112.463.40 $2,547,030,344.95 $966,885,701.27 | correct? 
TRUST FUNDS A. Yes, sir; to the extent of $3,815,297. 
Receipts:  ¢ > 
District of Columbia ............ $693,601.92 $720,647.43  $34,107,629.07 — $34,644,336.18 
Government life insurance fund  3,120.233.27 3,379,849.6363,811.854.08 —71,758,008.26 Q : ya a ge ~ 
SESE NCGS DECKS s Sivoo ree haa 339,003.39 2 2 2. 544,664.29 | #mount o , 
an aa a a ae book on Dec. 31, 1924. ‘betore 
ND ke 555 60h adds ee eee cierinbar ; j . 4, ; i 5 3 giving effect to the valuation was / x 
FE menses “ae — is patched aoc less than the appraised depreciation, and that 
Expenditures: the company set up additional depreciation 
District of Columbia (see note 1) $1,968,356.97  $2;201,626.75  $32,463,115.27  $31,674,286.44 | reserves to that extent. Is that correct. A. 
Government life insurance fund— Yes, sir. 
Policy losses, etc. 594,757.90 678,792.22 19,123,787.34 16,553,624.19 Q. In view of the fact that the gross cost 
Investments ........cceee 1,559,933.71 1,937,587.97 45,082,543.58 50,760,641.83 | to Northern States Power Company of Its 
NE arta het hiaxssteuspekaeuns 1,863,512,57 408,219.93 5,305,963.06 8,840,158.44 | physical properties was several millions of 
engutoniemnlioinie i aiceecae ciaeanetaanisianitianamediins ______._... | dollars more than the appraised cost of re- 
ED ciducnsienksacas baveicasas $5,986,561.15  $5,226,226.87 $101,975,409.25 $107,828,710.90 | producing these properties new, what judg- 
— . —.. | ment do you arrive at as to the adequacy of 
Excess of receipts or credits ...... 0 ......eee0e: Raanisaaaas 2,015,006.71 $7,118,497,.83 | the allowance for depreciation that the com- 
Excess of expenditures ............. $1,833,722.57 OED . a vaaasbehonens aia yaeiaiaad ; pany has made in the income and expense 





| accounts in years prior to Dec. 31, 1921? 
*Excess of credits (deduct). | A. I come to the judgment that those allow- 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. ances were inadequate to the aggregate of 
— anaes sae ee 6 representing the share of the United | approximately $4,676,637. 

ates are charged agains’ € amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- | i A ", a 
thorized amount is ee After that they are charged against the revenués of the Dis- | Publication of excerpts from tran 
trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items Tor District of Columbia under | script of testimony will be continued 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. in the issue of May 17. 




























Operating subsidiaries of the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company serve half the area 
of New York State, one- 
third of Pennsylvania, one- 
quarter of New Jersey. 
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common and a majority of the preferred 
stocks of its subsidiaries. This leaves no 
important factors to interfere with efficient 
operation, and provides a strong central 
holding of the operating properties. 


1,181,925 Customers 


Organized in 1906, the Associated Com- 
pany is one of the five oldest utility group 
companies in the United States. Service has 
grown from 8,000 customers when the 
Company was organized to 1,181,925 at 
the beginning of 1932. Many of the oper- 
ating companies composing this group 
were established at the beginnings of the 
electric and gas industries. Six of the gas 
companies average 80 years in public ser- 
vice; six of the electric companies, 48 years: 
Seasoned by time, these companies have 
established their ability to operate success- 
fully. 

For information about facilities, service, 
rates, write 


Poa Gas and Electric prop- 
erties are grouped for purposes of efficient 
operation. The largest groupings are in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
where the proximity of properties to one 
another results in unusual opportunities to 
effect economies. Associated operating 
companies in other states are also grouped 
for efficient management. To these advan- 
tages there is added the factor of stability 
of revenues from service to many indus- 
tries in varied geographical areas. 

The financial relations between the 
Associated Company and its subsidiaries 
are evidence of long-term management 
policies. No Associated property of any 
size or significance has been sold 
in recent years. The Associated 
Company owns practically all the 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Status of Trusts as Modified 
by Judicial Reasoning + + + 





Changing Conditions Reflected in Supreme 
Court Rulings That Size and Potentiality for 
Evil Are Not Unlawful, Says Jurist 





By MARVIN B. ROSENBERG 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Wisconsin 


E 20 years from 1870 to 1890 witnessed 

the settlement of our Government do- 

main, the construction of\ tens of thou- 
sands of miles of railway, the quickening of 
our communications, and rapid increase in 
our population. When the panic of 1893 
came on, we were astounded and bewildered, 
perhaps no more so than we are today. 

Then as now we looked about for someone 
to blame. Quite naturally the Republicans 
laid it to the Democrats, the Democrats laid 
it to the Republicans, and the People’s Party 
to both the great parties. 

But there was abroad in the land a gen- 
eral feeling that if in some way we could 
maintain society on a highly competitive 
basis, the blessings of a free Government 
would be equally shared by all citizens. 
Therefore, trusts, monopolies and contracts 
in restraint of trade were condemned by 
everybody. ° 

> + 

No one then realized that we were in the 
process of shifting from an economy which 
was dominantly rural to one which was 
dominantly industrial and commercial. 
Everyone talked about the industrial revolu- 
tion but everyone thought in terms ofa rural 
economy. 

In response to this general feeling, Con- 
gress in 1890 enacted what is commonly 
called the Sherman Act. By this act it was 
provided that “every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce, 
among the several States, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” 
And further that “every person who shall 
make any such contract, or engage in any 
such combination or conspiracy, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor,” etc. 

By treating of the history of this act I 
hope to make clear the place which courts 
really occupy in our scheme of Government 
and to point out very briefly why they can 
not function as many well-meaning people 
think they should. 

The Sherman Act came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case called 
United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation, which was decided March 22, 1897. 
Eighteen railway companies were made par- 
ties defendant; 15 of them answered. 

In a general way they had entered into an 
agreement respecting the schedule of rates 
for transportation and service to be rendered 
by the railways west of the Missouri River. 
This arrangement was attacked as being in 
violation of the Sherman Act. The result 
of the litigation was that the association was 
dissolved. 

For another generation we were to attempt 
to apply the law applicable to stage coaches 
to our great railway systems. It is inter- 
esting to note more than 30 years later what 
the court then said in the course of its 
opinion in that great case: 

“A change from stage coaches and canal 
boats to railroads threw at once a large num- 
ber of men out of employment. Changes 
from hand labor to that of machinery, and 
from operating machinery by hand to the 
application of steam for such purpose, leave 
behind them for the time a number of men 
who must seek other avenues of liveli- 
hood. * * * 

“It is a misfortune. But yet in such cases 
it seems to be the inevitable accompaniment 
of change and impravement. 

+ 


+ 

“It is wholly different, however, when such 
changes are effected by combinations of cap- 
ital, whose purpose in combining is to con- 
trol _the production or manufacture of any 
particular article in the market, and by such 
control dictate the price at which the arti- 
cle shall be sold, the effect being to drive 
out of business all the small dealers in the 
commodity and to render the public subject 
to the decision of the combination as to what 
price shall be paid for the article. 

“In this light it is not material that the 
price of an article may be lower. It is in 
the power of the combination to raise it, 
and the result in any event is unfortunate 
for the country by depriving it of the serv- 
ices of a large number of small but inde- 
pendent dealers who were familiar with the 
business and who had Spent their lives in 
it, and who supported themselves and their 
families from the small profits realized 
therein. 

“Whether they be able to find other ave- 
nues to earn their livelihood is not so mate- 
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Headway in Control 
of Tuberculosis 
in Illinois 


By 
=r Dr. Andy Hall 


Director, Department of 
Health, State of Illinois 


HE 29 tuberculosis sanitariums in Illinois, 

T operating at full capacity last year, ac- 

commodated 6,750 patients and dis- 
charged 6,431. 

The past year was the reconstruction pe- 
riod in the State’s greatest venture in spe- 
cific disease control. This program has ad- 
vanced to a point that promises complete 
victory over tuberculosis eventually, provid- 
ing that the good work is continued. 

The tuberculosis sanitariums pronounced 
two-thirds of the individuals sent home 
“significantly improved.” Nearly half were, 
to all practical purposes, fully recovered. 

In addition to the 6,750 patients treated in 
the sanitariums, thousands more were helped 
through medical examinations and expert 
service in home care through the dispensary 
and field work of the institutions. 

The tuberculosis death rate among white 
people had been reduced from 126 per 100,- 
000 population in 1918 to only 55 per 100,000 
last year. Among colored people, the death 
rate was lowered from 494 to 300 per 100,000 
during the same period. 

A classification of the 29 tuberculosis sani- 
tariums lists 20 as public institutions with 
free beds. Two of the private institutions 
are purely charitable, and the largest of the 
remaining seven is operated on a cost price 
basis. 





rial; because it is not for the real prosperity 
of any country that such changes should 
occur which result in transferring an inde- 
pendent business man, the head of his estab- 
lishment, small though it might be, into a 
mere servant or agent of a corporation for 
selling the commodities which he once manu-~ 
factured or dealt in, having no voice in 
shaping the business policy of the company 
and bound to obey orders issued by others.” 
++ 

Here was an attempt to rationalize the 
Sherman Act on the basis of the individual- 
istic concept which had dominated our so- 
ciety for a good many centuries. Some of 
the men who participated in the making of 
that decision were to live long enough to see 
the very objects and purposes sought to be 
accomplished by the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association by contract brought about by the 
enactment of statutes, State and national, 
which should limit competition among car- 
riers and fix their rates so firmly that they 
could not be changed except with the con- 
sent of the Government. 


This law again came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Standard Oil 
Co. v. United States, decided May 15, 1911. 
In this case the so-called rule of reason was 
referred to, but the judgment of the circuit 
court dissolving the company on the ground 
that it was a combination in restraint of 
trade was affirmed. 

The court found in the organization of 
the company, by which some 40 companies 
had been consolidated into one, a _ threat 
against the economic freedom of competi- 
tors which was out of harmony with the 
individualistic concept of society which un- 
derlay the decision in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case. 

It is quite apparent that although there 
was no finding that the potential power of 
the company had been used in a wrongful 
or illegal way, the fact that the power 
existed was sufficient to justify the dissolu- 
tion of the combination. The history of this 
dissolution is familiar to most of us. When 
the company was dissolved into its con- 
stituent parts, these still maintained a domi- 
nant place in the industry. 

In the case of United States v. United 
States Steel Corporation, decided March 1, 
1920, new ground was broken in the admin- 
istration of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Although the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, by its absorption of other companies, 
had control of substantially one-half of the 
preduction of steel in this country, it was 
held that the existence of unexerted power 
to restrain competition does not make such 
a corporation a violator of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The court said: 

“The corporation was formed in 1901. No 
act of aggression upon its competitors is 
charged against it. It confederated with 
them at times in offense against the law, but 
abandoned that before this suit was brought, 
and since 1911 no act in violation of law 
can be established against it, except its 
existence by such an act. * * * 


+ = 


“Of course it calls for nothing other than 
a right application of the law; and, to re- 
peat what we have said above: Shall we de- 
clare the law to be that size is an offense, 
even though it minds its own business, be- 
cause what it does is imitated? The cor- 
poration is undoubtedly of impressive size, 
and it takes an effort of resolution not to be 
affected by it or to exaggerate its influence. 

“But we must adhere to the law, and the 
law does not make mere size an offense or 
the existence of unexerted power an offense. 
It, we repeat, requires overt acts, and trusts 
to its prohibition of them and its power to 
repress or punish them. It does not compel 
competition, nor require all that is possible.” 

Here then was a new concept; that is, of 
a good trust. While this idea had been 
abroad in the land, it had not, up to this 
time, been worked into a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

But the end was not yet. In the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association v. United 
States, decided June 1, 1925, it was held that 
members of a trade association, who were 
engaged in the production of a particular 
commodity, do not violate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act by computing and distributing 
among the members of the association in- 
formation as to the average cost of the prod- 
uct, or as to freight rates from a centrally- 
located point, or as to trade statistics, such 
as production and aggregate surplus stock 
and prices received in actual course of busi- 
ness, or by holding meetings at which trade 
conditions are discussed, in the absence of 
proof of agreement or concerted action ac- 
tually reached or attempted to lessen pro- 
duction or arbitrarily raise prices beyond the 
level of production or prices which would 
prevail if no such agreement or concerted 
action ensued. 

; i oe 

It is apparent from the opinion, from 
which two justices dissented, that another 
step had been taken away from the doctrine 
which had prevailed at the time of the deci- 
sion of the Trans-Missouri Freight Associ- 
ation case. Not only were there good combi- 
nations, but these combinations might take 
steps which would necessarily be taken to 
bring about increased prices and limit pro- 
duction, provided in taking these steps they 
did not take the necessarily fatal last step 
and actually bring about an increase of prices 
or limit production. 

_ The courts can go no farther in recogni- 
tion of the economic changes which have 
occurred in the last 30 years. Many thought- 
ful people think they have gone too far 
already. 

In the 40 years which have elapsed since 
the enactment of the Sherman Act, a wholly 
different concept has come to prevail as to 
what competitors should and should not be 
allowed to do. In this development the 
courts, of course, have played a part, but 
it has been a minor part. 

The thing that has really operated has 
been a growing consciousness that we are 
living under conditions Substantially differ- 
ent from those which obtained prior to the 
displacement of the dominantly rural order 
by the dominantly industrial and commercial 
order; and we must, therefore, shape our 
course of conduct accordingly. 

It is probably true that the invention of 
the internal combustion engine has wrought 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





PROBLEMS OF CONSERVATION 
OF PETROLEUM AND GAS 





Research Projects Undertaken by Bureau of Mines as Aid 
in Economic Production, Processing and Distribution 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 








In the following article, Mr. Fowler continues his discussion of the services 


rendered the petroleum and natural gas industries by the Bureau of Mines, 


of Mines, headquartered at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bartlesville, Okla., Dallas, 
Texas, Laramie, Wyo., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., keep in intimate contact 
with new departures and major issues 
which affect the economic growth and 
technologic development of the oil and 
gas industry, and apply knowledge thus 
obtained in solving problems included in 
the list of active petroleum and natural 

gas research projects. 

++ 
As soon as the findings warrant, the 
Bureau publishes the results of its stud- 
ies. These reports are readily available 

to all who are interested. 

_ Typical examples of the Bureau's con- 
tributions to the fund of knowledge, as a 
result of its research projects on the pro- 
duction and transmission of oil and gas, 
include: The introduction of methods for 
gauging and controlling natural gas wells 
to supersede the wasteful method of 
blowing wells into the air; the develop- 
ment of flow relationships whereby nat- 

ural gas under high pressures is trans- 
mitted efficiently through long-distance 
pipe lines; improvement in methods of 
increasing the ultimate recovery of oil 
from underground reservoirs through the 
controlled injection of gas into partly 
depleted sands; more efficient recovery 
of oil and gas due to increased knowledge 
of the laws of flow of oil, gas, and oil- 
gas mixtures through porous media; the 
characteristics of gas migration; the 
amount and character of natural gas 
dissolved in crude oils; vertical flow re- 
lationships, and temperatures and pres- 
sures in wells; and progress in institut- 
ing methods of temporarily “shutting-in” 
wells which have the least harmful ef- 
fect on ultimate production, 


++ 

In the field of petroleum chemistry 
and refinery engineering, the Bureau is 
studying three closely-related problems, 
dealing with efficient and economic 
methods of fractionating and treating to 
make usable and valuable products from 
crude oils relatively high in sulphur and 
other deleterious substances. The. physi- 
cal and chemical properties of crude oils 
and the quality of motor fuels have also 
received comprehensive study. 

Other studies which have helped to 
conserve oil and gas deal with the engi- 
neering development, surface equipment, 
underground conditions, and methods of 
producing oil and gas rationally and 


equitably in outstanding and _ typical- 


commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum. 
By H. C. FOWLER 
Acting Chief Engineer, ‘Petroleum and Natural Gas Diviston, Technologic Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 
begun in the issue of May 14. 
HE personnel of the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Division of the Bureau 


Texas and in New Mexico. The toxic 
effects of hydrogen sulphide and its cor- 
rosive action on aluminum, steel, and 


other materials used in the construction 
of cohtainers and conductors for oil and 


producing fields, such as the Oklahoma 
City and Seminole pools in Oklahoma 
and the Permian Basin fields in west 


gas also have been reported. 

The work in the oil and gas fields is 
coordinated with research at the Bu- 
reau’s petroleum experiment station at 
Bartlesville, Okla., in the mid-continent 
area. This station, which is the largest 
experiment station in the United States 
devoted solely to research on problems 
of petroleum and natural gas, was estab- 
lished in 1918, largely through the ef- 
forts of the Bartlesville Chamber of 
Commerce, which supplied a five-acre 
tract of land and $50,000 for the erection 
of buildings. 

The petroleum experiment station is 
maintained in cooperation with the State 
of Oklahoma, which has supported the 
work with an annual appropriation in 
addition to the Federal allotments since 
the establishment of the station. In the 
oil recovery laboratory at Bartlesville, a 
definite program is in progress to deter- 
mine experimentally under controlled 
conditions effects of injecting gas into 
sands under different conditions; the 
effect of porosity, permeability, and 
grain size upon the flow of oil and gas 
through sand bodies; and other rela- 
tionships which influence oil and gas 
production and ultimate recovery. 


++ 

This station also has a well-equipped 
petroleum chemistry laboratory, where 
samples of crude oils and motor fuels 
are studied, and a small refinery, where 
semicommercial runs are made on dif- 
ferent crudes. Recently a fractionating 
tower for vacuum distillation, equipped 
with glass observation ports, has been 
erected, which allows close observation 
of the action within the tower during 
operation. 

A new, large-scale experimental unit 
has just been completed at the station 
which will permit the thermodecomposi- 
tion of relatively large volumes of mixed 
gases and natural gas, to determine what 
products can be obtained through the 
application of heat, pressure, and other 
agencies. This experimental work on 
pyrolysis has direct application in the 
field of utilizing natural gas which, for 
geographical, economic, or other rea- 
sons, can not be distributed as a fuel in 
a state as it comes from the 
wells. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 
(Not subject to copyright.) 

In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 17, Mr. Fowler will discuss the safety activities 
in the petroleum industry carried on by the Bureau of Mines. 





Creating Jobs for Idle in Milwaukee 


Spreading Employment by Short Work Period 
By D. W. HOAN 


Mayor, City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NIVERSAL cutting cf wages is frequently 

U advocated and resorted to as a remedy 

for this depression. This leads to a re- 
duction of actual consuming power. 


It lessens the demand for manufactured 
goods. It results in the closing of more fac- 
tories. Then follows the demand for fur- 
ther cuts in wages. 

A material slash in the wages and salaries 
of city employes would be used as an excuse 
and pretext for further cuts in wages by 
private employers. In any event, if private 
industry continues to drive wages down to 
the point where a city is forced likewise to 
cut its pay schedules, city officials must do so 
at the expense of digging their own graves 
by sinking deeper into the mire of economic 
depression. 

For example, thousands of small shop- 
keepers are hanging on by a mere thread; 


more change in the economic order of this 
country than we now realize. Not only that, 
it has accelerated changes which were in 
the course of development due to the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity to the proc- 
esses of transportation and manufacture. Its 
invention and development made the air- 
plane and automobile possible. 

Because courts are bound to administer 
the law as it is, it has been impossible for 
them to keep step with this increasing pace 
of life. As a consequence, we have had all 
sorts of propositions, from the proposal of 
President Roosevelt to have a recall of judi- 
cial decisions down to the proposition some- 
times advanced that judges should be psycho- 
analyzed in order to determine what con- 
clusion they will reach in a particular class 
of cases. 

In the application of the Sherman Act, 
the development of modern industry and 
commerce has been such that the evils which 
were sought to be suppressed by the enact- 
ment of that law are not necessarily to be 
found in the same relation now as formerly, 
and therefore are said not to reside in mere 
size, and that potential poWer for evil is not 
an evil unless it is exerted with an evil pur- 
pose. These things appear as matters of 
fact, not of law. 

Throughout the entire period, the courts 
have been compelled to deal with the law as 
Congress made it. Perhaps the time has ar- 
rived when its provisions should be relaxed. 
That is a matter of public policy which is 
for Congress and not for the courts. 


to cut their trade more by further cuts in 
wages means to close them up and drive 
them to the poor relief, which again raises 
taxes. 


One remedy that could and should be ap- 
plied at once throughout the entire Nation 
is the introduction of a universal six-hour 
work day. This at least would give imme- 
diate employment to most, if not all, of those 
out of work. It would very materially mini- 
mize the demand for poor relief and stave 
off the increasing menace of innumerable 
municipal bankruptcies. 

At the outset this would mean a reduction 
in each worker’s earning power. But with a 
gradual increase in wages we would create 
an expanding market for manufactured prod- 
ucts and be on the road, at least, to a marked 
alleviation of the present depression. 

The ruling class, now, as in all history, is 
again both too stupid and too selfish to rise 
to the occasion in applying this action. It 
is now as ever entirely up to the working 
class to unite for their own protection and 
for the very safety of civilization itself. 

Through intelligent and peaceful use of the 
ballot and the general strike they should 
force a rapid reduction of hours, just as they 
formerly forced the hours down from 14 a 
day to 8. 

The Milwaukee Sewerage Commission has 
already adopted a 40-hour-a-week schedule. 
I have recommended that during this crisis 
all 10-day shift work be placed on a six-hour 
basis and that the Commissioner of Public 
Works immediately be instructed to alter his 
specifications to provide for a six-hour work 
day on all contract work, with no overtime 
except in emergency, and a double shift 
when necessary to expedite the work. 

I have also advised a careful study by all 
departments and the common council with 
a view of cutting hours even of clerical and 
other workers, wherever practicable. This 
will mean a temporary reduction in the 
earnings of employes but will spread employ- 
ment and thus reduce the burden of out- 
door relief. . 

I believe that during the depression a city 
is justified in resorting to hand labor wher- 
ever the abandonment of machinery is not 
too costly. It. is deplorable to think that to 
the cost of machine production must be 
added the cost of county poor relief to ar- 
rive at an honest comparison with hand 
labor. 

Such, however, is the case. It is, therefore, 
not only more human but less costly than 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 
“Self Government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instructions.” 
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Measuring Applicants’ Fitness 
for Federal Employment + + 





Character and Special Qualification Tested 
in Civil Service Examinations as Well as Gen- 
eral and Technical Knowledge 





By THOMAS F. CAMPBELL 


President, United States Civil Service Commission 


HE Government pay roll in the District 
T of Columbia amounts to more than $150,- 

000,000 annually and pays 84,000 em- 
ployes, constituting the three branches of the 
Federal Government and the municipal Gov- 
ernment of the District. Remove the Gov- 
ernment and there would be little left; for 
the private business of the community de- 
pends almost entirely upon Uncle Sam’s pay 
checks. 

As great a social and economic change as 
ever occurred in the life of a city resulted 
from the enactment of the Federal civil 
service law of 1883. Washington could not 
have developed under the. spoils system as 
it has under the merit system. - 

Who, for example, would undertake the 
responsibility of buying a home in Washing- 
ton without reasonable assurance of con- 
tinued employment in the city? Now, ad- 
ministrations change with practically no dis- 
turbance of the machinery of Government or 
of the economic life of the community. 

++ 

In 1883, the population of the city was less 
than 200,000, and the number of Federal 
executive civil employes there was about 12,- 
000. All told, the Government employed in 
the executive civil branch 131,000 persons in 
1883. 

Fewer than 14,000 of these positions were 
brought immediately into the competitive 
classified service by the provisions of the 
civil service law. But the act provided for 
the extension of the competitive system by 
Executive order when conditions warranted 
such extension. 

The population of the District of Columbia 
is now nearly 500,000, and of the so-called 
metropolitan area about 650,000. There are 
now nearly 70,000 Federal executive civil em- 
ployes in the city. 

In the whole Federal executive civil estab- 
lishment, in Washington and outside, the 
number of employes, as reported in January 
of this year, is 732,460, with an annual pay 
roll of $1,055,970,636.55. This number in- 
cludes many low-salaried employes and also 
cooperative employes; that is, those who are 
paid jointly by the Federal Government and 
State or local Governments. 

Add to the 732,460 the 4,050 officers and 
employes of the legislative branch, the 4,024 
of the judicial branch, the 258,517 of the 
commissioned, warranted, and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the military branches, and we have 
a grand total of 999,052 active employes on 
the Federal pay roll. In addition, there are 
more than 60,000 retired ‘a annuity, civil 
and. military. 

In the Federal executive civil service, 468,- 
050 of the positions are subject to competi- 
tive examination under the Civil Service 
Commission. 


++ 

It is no small task to keep the Federal 
classified force of nearly half a million re- 
cruited with the best available workers in 
positions ranging all the way from ordinary 
unskilled laborer to the highest grades of 
technical, profesional, scientific, and admin- 
istrative occupations. 

In the last three fiscal years the Civil 
Service Commission has given competitive 
examinations to 739,821 applicants for en- 
trance to the classified service, an average 
of 246,607 a year, and during the three-year 
period 121,557 appointments have been made 
from the eligible registers, an average of 
40,519 a year, that number of appointments 
having been necessary to fill vacancies caused 
chiefly by death, resignation, removal, or re- 
tirement. The annual turnover in those 
three years was between 8 and 9 per cent. 

Under present conditions, few xaminations 
are being held. The general effort toward 
economy causes the several departments and 
independent establishments to make few ap- 
pointments, and in those cases where va- 
cancies must be filled, transfers of persons 
employed in the service are made wherever 
possible. 

The first step in recruiting is the determi- 
nation of the duties of the position to be 
filled. The next is the fitting of the test 
to the duties. It may astonish many to learn 
that the Civil Service Commission holds ex- 
aminations of 1,700 different kinds. 

Even under ordinary conditions the re- 
cruiting of eligibles for the common run of 
positions is comparatively simple; but ex- 
aminations for unusual positions, such as 
cytologist, geophysicist, or paleontologist, re- 
quire special treatment. A system has been 
built up whereby the country is combed for 
the best available men and women for the 
high-grade technical, professional, and scien- 
tific positions. 

Throughout the years the tests of the Civil 
Service Commission have been supplemented 
and improved, as well as multiplied in char- 
acter and scope. In the early days, a mental 
test, a written examination, was regarded as 
sufficient. 

++ 


Following that came the so-called unas- 
sembled examination for many kinds of posi- 
tions, in which training and experience are 
the chief considerations in rating. In addi- 
tion to a physical inspection required in many 
cases pror to examination, a second physical 
examination is given just before or at the 
time of appointment. 

An examination does not necessarily re- 
quire that one sit at a desk and answer ques- 
tions on geography, solve problems in arith- 
metic, and spell words. It means submitting 
one’s qualifications to measurement for a 
particular kind of work, whatever the method 
of measurement may be. 

It may be a written question-and-answer 
test on certain subjects. It may be proving 
certain experience and accomplishment by 
credible evidence. It may be exhibiting neces- 
Sary personal qualities in an interview, or a 
combination of any or all of these. 

The Commission is now requiring a char- 
acter investigation before determining final 
eligibility of candidates for numerous posi- 
tions in the Bureau of Prohibition and the 
Bureau of Prisons under the Department of 


LI yy 


would appear at first glance, to turn back- 
ward for the present and employ as much 
hand labor as possible. 

I have recommended that the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works revise his policies 
and specifications wherever practicable to 
employ hand instead of machine labor. 


Justice; in the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
the Bureau of Customs, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, and the Secret Service of the Treas- 
ury Department; for immigrant inspector 
and patrol inspector under the Bureau of 
Immigration, Department of Labor; for food 
and drug inspector under the Department of 
Agriculture, and for the police and fire de- 
partments of the District of Columbia. It 
will be observed that most of these are law- 
enforcement positions. 

For positions for whicn character tests are 
given—and the character test is a thorough 
personal investigation by an agent of the 
Commission—40 per cent of those who have 
qualified in all other tests are eliminated 
because they are found to be unfit for Gov- 
ernment employment. 

For certain types of Government work, 
personality is an important consideration, 
particularly where the employe is called upon 
to meet and deal with the public in matters 
of more than ordinary moment. In recruit- 
ing for positions such as these, so far as its 
means permit, the Commission is adding an 
oral examination to determine through per- 
sonal contact and observation whether the 
candidate possess the personal qualities 
necessary for the successful performance of 
the duties of the position sought. 

: ++ 

The Commission's Division of Research has 
standardized scales for measuring general 
adaptability. Of the measurable qualities 
which an individual must possess in order 
to achieve proficiency, one of the most im- 
portant for many positions is ability to learn 
new duties and to adapt to new conditions. 
The importance of testing special ability is 
not minimized, but for many lines of work 
@ measure of ability to acquire knowledge 
and to apply it is more important than a 
measure of acquired knowledge. 

It will thus be seen that selection tests 
have been highly developed. In a succeed- 
ing article, steps looking to improvement in 
other directions will be discussed. 


Mr. Campbell will conclude his discus- 
sion of the growth and activities of the 
United States Civil Service in the issue 
of May 17. . 


Shop Inspections 
for Maintenance 
of Motor Car 


y 
Harold G. Hoffman 








or J 
Commissioner, Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 
HIS car hasn’t been in the shop in two 
years.” 


How often have motorists been heard 
to make that or some similarly boastful re- 
mark regarding their automobiles? Yet the 
statement is not one that should be made 
boastfully. Instead of being flattered by 
hearing such a remark, I am sure the aver- 
age motor car manufacturer would be in- 
clined to put its author down as a person 
who improperly maintains his automobile 
both from the standpoint of mechanical effi- 
ciency and safety. 

If the man who proclaims to the world that 
his car has not been in the shop in a year 
or more is not exaggerating, then the chances 
are that he justly can be accused of contrib- 
uting to any accident in which he may be a 
participant. 

Let us look at the matter from a factual 
standpoint. The average car is driven ap- 
proximately 8,000 miles a year, according to 
one of the most recent and most complete 
surveys made by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. In that interval its brakes 
have been used thousands of times. 

Now we know that in the design of motor 
vehicle brakes provision is made for some- 
thing to wear with use. As the least ex- 
pensive unit, that “something” happens to 
be the brake linings. Granted that the rate 
of wear has been considerably reduced in 
recent years, it has not been eliminated. 
That would not be desirable even if it were 
possible. 

These thousands of stops can not fail to 
have reduced the thickness of the original 
linings in the brake system. That means 
they do not contact with the drums as tightly 
and firmly as they did at the beginning of 
this 8,000 miles of driving. Consequently, the 
car does not stop with its previous alacrity. 
True, the motorist may not sense this fact. 
The change undoubtedly has been gradual 
and may have occurred unnoticed. It has 
taken place just the same, and if the car 
owner will but make even a loose test he will 
find that his automobile no longer will stop 
from 20 miles an hour in as many feet. 

There are no cars fitted with four-wheel 
brakes which do not have this degree of de- 
celeration when the brakes are maintained in 
perfect condition. 

Now a few feet of distance in stopping 
efficiency makes the difference between 
avoiding an accident and not avoiding it. 
If, instead of boasting of remaining away 
from the+repair shop or service station, the 
average motorist remembered to drop 
around there at least twice a year for a 
brake inspection and adjustment. many acci- 
dents could be averted. 

The same truth applies to that second most 
common of the mechanical factors in traffic 
mishaps, glaring headlights. 

Motor car headlighting equipment has im- 
proved greatly in the last few years, but I 
am sure no manufacturer, regardless of his 
enthusiasm for progress in this direction, will 
tell the buyer of his car that headlights no 
longer get out of adjustment. On the con- 
trary, a glance through the instruction books 
and owner’s manuals distributed by car 
makers will show that the manner of making 
periodic lamp adjustments is treated in more 
detail than any other single maintenance 
operation. 

The subject is one upon which the average 
car owner might profitably reflect Con- 
sciously, the average motorist would not think 
of jeopardizing his own and others’ safety. 
Unconsciously, in many cases, that is precisely 
what he is doing. 


